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Uncle  Sam’s  Dollars. 


WHEN  Uncle  Sam,  alias  the  United  States,  was 

started  in  business  his  promoters  and  backers 

helped  him  by  the  gift  of  two  important  articles — a flag 

in  1777,  and  silver  dollars  in  1792.  The  flag  is  known 

w'herever  a man  can  march  or  a ship  sail,  but  it  has  not 

% 

protected  or  saved  the  dollars.  As  a matter  of  law  there 
were  two  kinds  of  these  dollars,  a yellow  one  and  a 
w’hite  one,  bom  of  the  same  statute.  One  was  a giant, 
the  other  “ a nubbin.”  The  little  j^ellow  fellow’  w'as  not 
seen  by  the  people  for  over  half  a century  after  its 
‘‘homing,”  lived  only  a few’  years  after  it  w’as  seen,  and 
yet,  like  ghost  or  devil,  has  been  fighting  its  white 
brother  from  one  end  of  the  continent  to  the  other,  wdth 
a startling  dash,  now  and  then,  from  the  capitals  of 
Europe.  There  have  been  one  hundred  and  three  years 
of  this  antagonism  of  color-metals,  and  a harmonious 
relationship  between  the  dollars  seems  impossible  so  long 
as  it  is  left  to  congress  and  politicians  to  act  for,  but  not 
as  the  financiers  of  the  nation ; for  it  is  through  congre.ss, 
and  the  politicians  who  infest  its  councils  and  corridors, 
that  unrelenting  war  is  made  upon  Uncle  Sam’s  white 
money.  It  is  not  the  people  who  ask  for  onerous 
restrictions  as  to  its  use,  or  w’ho  call  for  its  banishment 
from  the  channels  of  trade  and  commerce.  If  they  raise 
their  voices  it  is  to  protest  against  the  persecution  of  the 
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Uncle  Sam’s  Dollars. 

I 


WHEN  Uncle  Sam,  alias  the  United  States,  was 
started  in  business  his  promoters  and  backers 
helped  him  by  the  gift  of  two  important  articles — a flag 
in  1777,  and  silver  dollars  in  1792.  The  flag  is  known 
wherever  a man  can  march  or  a ship  sail,  but  it  has  not 
protected  or  saved  the  dollars.  As  a matter  of  law  there 
were  two  kinds  of  these  dollars,  a yellow  one  and  a 
white  one,  bom  of  the  same  statute.  One  was  a giant, 
the  other  “ a nubbin.”  The  little  3’ellow  fellow  was  not 
seen  by  the  people  for  over  half  a century  after  its 
” homing,”  lived  onl}'  a few  years  after  it  was  seen,  and 
yet,  like  ghost  or  devil,  has  been  fighting  its  white 
brother  from  one  end  of  the  continent  to  the  other,  wdth 
a startling  dash,  now  and  then,  from  the  capitals  of 
Europe.  There  have  been  one  hundred  and  three  years 
of  this  antagonism  of  color-metals,  and  a harmonious 
relationship  between  the  dollars  seems  impossible  so  long 
as  it  is  left  to  congress  and  politicians  to  act  for,  but  not 
as  the  financiers  of  the  nation  ; for  it  is  through  congress, 
and  the  politicians  who  infest  its  councils  and  corridors, 
that  unrelenting  war  is  made  upon  Uncle  Sam’s  white 
money.  It  is  not  the  people  who  ask  for  onerous 
restrictions  as  to  its  use,  or  who  call  for  its  banishment 
from  the  channels  of  trade  and  commerce.  If  they  raise 
their  voices  it  is  to  protest  against  the  persecution  of  the 
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white  dollar  for  the  benefit  of  the  yellow  one ; to 
denounce  a partiality  that  injures  great  public  interests 
for  the  benefit  of  a few  persons. 

When  Uncle  Sam  received  his  dollars  he  was  gwen  a 
heritage  of  rancorous  strife,  an  undying  source  of 
animosity  between  two  classes  of  his  people,  the  money 
earners  and  the  money  holders — the  one  offering  silver, 
the  other  requiring  gold.  Between  these  two  contending 
forces  of  the  republic  there  have  been  endless  conspira- 
cies for  equality  on  the  part  of  silver  and  for  supremacy 
on  the  part  of  gold.  Gold  has  been  successful  always 
and  everywhere  because  its  advocates  are  united  in  force 
and  purpose  and  stand  as  guardians  at  the  doors  of  the 
great  treasuries  of  nations;  while  the  advocates  of  silver 
have  been  plodders  instead  of  plotters,  blind  in  the  sun- 
shine of  prosperity  and  asleep  in  the  darkness  of  advers- 
ity to  the  vital  principles  of  their  financial  creed.  The 
sinuous  legislation  of  a century  has  been  effected  by 
diplomacy  furnished  by  the  believers  in  the  one  god  of 
gold,  and  when  they  have  been  balked  or  defeated  in 
their  purposes  the  result  has  generally  come  through  a 
force  of  circumstances  outside  of  human  control.  A 
formidable  movement  is  being  made,  for  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  Uncle  Sam’s  silver  dollar,  to  systematically 
combat  the  autocracy  of  gold.  It  will  be  a test  of 
popular  strength,  at  the  ballot  box  first,  in  acts  of  legis- 
lation afterwards,  as  to  whether  we  shall  have  an 
equitable  reform  in  a national  currency  that  now  regards 
gold  as  first,  paper  second  and  silver  last.  The  coming 
election  of  a president  of  the  United  States  affords  a grand 
and  fitting  opportunity  to  test  public  sentiment  on  the 
question  of  the  restoration  of  Uncle  Sam’s  silver  dollar 
to  the  position  given  it  by  the  creative  congress  of  1792. 
That  dollar  is  in  disgrace  now  ! — a back-door  tender  for 
odds  and  ends  of  debts,  in  bad  repute,  grimed  with  the 
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denunciations  of  innumerable  gold  orators  and  journals, 
yet  having  such  a shimmer  and  ring  under  its  dirt  as 
will  delight  the  hearts  of  all  who  join  in  making  it  clean 
and  putting  it  back  in  that  parlor  from  which  it  was 
ejected  over  twenty-two  years  ago.  That  the  people 
want  this  silver  in  the  currency  of  the  country  is  attested 
by  local  and  general  conventions  in  every  state.  Such 
demonstrations  have  never  before  been  witnessed  in  this 
country  and  indicate  that  the  expression  of  opinion  on 
this  subject  will  be  general  and  emphatic  enough  to  lead 
to  reforms,  and  this  without  inciting  the  fanaticisms 
of  political  parties. 
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IN  giving  Uncle  Sam  those  dollars  congress  gave  him 
the  power  of  producing  a legal  money  in  a legal 
way.  Money  wms  invented  as  a pledge  that  the  receiver 
would,  when  required,  supply  the  wants  of  the  giver. 
The  oldest  of  written  records  show  that  commerce  was 
first  carried  on  by  means  of  barter.  Men  exchanged 
with  one  another  their  superabundance  of  products. 
When  such  exchange  wms  not  required  at  once  a guar- 
anty or  surety  was  substituted.  In  this  way  future 
deliveries  and  equalization  of  values  were  instituted. 
In  course  of  time  it  became  desirable  and  necessary  that 
this  pledge  should  be  represented  by  something  not  too 
common,  something  that  use  would  not  too  quickly 
destroy  and  yet  that  disuse  would  not  spoil.  Gold, 
silver  and  copper  were  selected  for  such  representatives, 
and  money,  particularly  gold  and  silver,  thus  chosen  by 

the  ancients,  is  to-day  represented  by  the  same  material 
in  all  countries. 

Age  and  custom  have  made  gold  and  silver  the 
essentials  of  commercial  and  domestic  existence.  With-  , 
out  them  men  and  nations  starv’e.  Enduring  records 
have  shown  that  Egypt  had  banks  and  monies  before  the 
Jews  had  a history  to  write.  In  the  Hebrew  records  is 
told  the  story  of  sorrowing  Abraham,  who,  over  3700 
years  ago,  weighed  out  400  shekels  of  silver,  “current 
money  with  the  merchant,”  to  pay  for  a tomb  for  his 
dead  wife  Sarah.  Joseph  was  sold  by  his  brothers  to  the 
Medianites  for  20  shekels  of  silver.  Jeremiah  weighed 
out  1 7 pieces  of  silver  to  pay  for  land  he  had  bought. 
Moses  was  offered  in  the  wilderness  gold  and  silver  with 
which  to  build  a tabernacle.  Aaron  made  a calf  of  gold. 
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Solomon  used  immense  quantities  of  both  these  metals, 
and  the  old  testament  is  full  of  references  to  their 


employment  for  both  money  and  ornaments.  In  those 
days  the  value  of  the  precious  metals  was  determined 
, by  weight,  one  weight  being  the  shekel  of  half  an  ounce 
for  silver,  and  half  that  for  gold  ; and  the  talent,  of 
nearly  1 14  pounds.  Ancient  Hebrew  merchants  carried 
scales  for  weighing  the  precious  metals.  Isaiah  refers  to 
the  wicked  as  weighing  in  a balance  silver  with  -which 
to  make  an  idol.  Coined  money  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
old  testament.  The  weight  of  the  sanctuary  -was  that  of 
I the  standard  established  in  the  temple  for  the  preventing 
of  such  cheating  as  that  referred  to  in  Dent,  xxx — 13, 
■u^hich  forbade  the  carrying  of  two  kinds  of  stones  for 
the  same  -^^eighing.  This  old  fashioned  style  of  -weighing 
still  prevails  throughout  Egypt,  Syria  and  Turkey,  just 
as  it  was  followed  in  the  days  of  Abraham. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  Romans  for  the  word  money. 
Among  them  the  different  names  of  moneys,  originally 
given  to  metal  pledges,  applied  to  the  proportions  of  the 
weight,  the  mark  upon  the  pledge  being  a certification 
of  its  pureness.  In  time  there  follow'ed  the  impression, 

' which  signified  both  -v\'eight  and  purity.  The  Greeks, 
Medes  and  Persians  -u'ere  users  of  coins.  To  Servius 
Tullius  is  attributed  the  first  stamped  coinage  of  Rome, 
the  metal  being  copper  and.  the  piece  weighing  one 
pound.  During  the  consulate  of  Quintus  Fabius  was 
made  for  Rome  its  first  silver  coin,  called  Denarius  ; 
and  over  sixty  years  later  was  produced  the  first  gold 
piece,  of  which  forty-eight  made  a pound.  If  centuries 
of  use  of  the  precious  metals  for  money  teach  anything 
they  demonstrate  that  the  ancients  were  as  wise  as,  if 
not  wiser  than,  ourselves  in  money  matters,  in  that  they 
originated  the  primal  money,  which  new  customs  and  a 
revised  civilization  have  not  changed.  It  is  doubtful 


whether  modern  legislation  can  undo  the  well  proven 
work  of  thousands  of  years  in  the  use  of  the  precious 
metals  as  mone}’. 

There  was  a period  in  the  history  of  this  country 
when  it  had,  practically,  no  paper  money.  The  earliest 
coinage  was  for  the  Virginia  Company,  in  1612,  and 
made  of  brass,  on  the  Bermuda  islands.  It  had  “ a 
hogge  on  one  side,”  and  on  the  reverse  a ship,  under 
full  sail,  firing  a gun.  In  1645  the  assembly  of  the  Vir- 
ginia colony  ordered  the  making  in  copper  of  certain 
small  coins  that  they  might  relieve  the  miseries  resulting 
from  the  use  of  tobacco  as  a currency  ; but  these  coins  > . 
were  never  struck  off.  Tobacco  was  in  those  days,  a 
standard  currency,  just  as  in  later  days,  beaver  pelts 
were  used  as  money  by  pioneers  and  fur  traders.  The 
first  coins  of  the  country  were  made  by  Massachusetts  in 
1652  at  its  “mint  howse,”  at  Boston,  which  continued 
in  business  for  thirty-four  years.  These  coins  were  12,6 
and  3 cent  pieces.  During  the  reign  of  William  and 
Mary  copper  coins  w’ere  made  in  England  for  New 
England  and  Carolina.  Lord  Baltimore  supplied  Mary- 
land with  silver  shillings,  six  pences  and  four  pences. 
Vermont  and  Connecticut  e.stablished  mints  in  1785,  and 
New  Jersey  in  1786.  Congress  considered  for  some>*'> 
time  the  advisability  of  establishing  a government  mint, 
and  in  1786  one  was  put  into  operation  on  a plan  sub- 
mitted by  Thomas  Jefferson.  Following  the  adoption  of 
the  Constitution  in  1789  all  state  mints  were  closed,  there 
having  been  ceded  to  the  general  government  the  right 
of  exclusive  coinage,  which  right  was  not  exercised, 
however,  until  1792.  In  that  year  Uncle  Sam  was  given 
his  troublesome  dollars,  about  which  the  entire  country 
is  now  agitated  to  the  instruction  or  amusement  of 
foreign  countries  and  the  discomfort  and  misery  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States. 


III 

Let  us  follow  in  a general  way  the  history  of  this 
vendetta  of  Uncle  Sam’s  dollars.  What  Alexander 
Hamilton,  secretary  of  the  treasury  in  1791.  suggested, 
and  what  Thomas  Jefferson  endorsed.  Congress  acted 
upon,  April  2,  1792,  passing  a law,  which  provided  that 
silver,  so  minted  as  to  contain  416  grains  of  that  metal 
of  a fineness  of  892-4,  was  to  be  the  unit  for  silver  coins  ; 
gold  coined  into  a piece  that  should  contain  24^  grams 
of  pure  gold,  should  be  the  unit  for  gold  coins.  As  the 
silver  unit  had  exactly  fifteen  times  more  grains  than 
the  gold  unit,  and  as  Mr.  Hamilton’s  report  called  for 
units  for  the  coins  made  of  each  metal  the  people  then 
and  ever  since  have  generally  believed  that  the  country 
had  the  bimetalic  currency  system  with  a ratio  of  15  to  i. 
Hamilton  recognized  the  stability  in  value  of  gold  and 
the  likelihood  of  variation  in  the  value  of  silver  ; but  he 
held  to  a double  unit  rather  than  degrade  silver  to  “ mere 
merchandise,”  as  he  expressed  it,  a fate  which  he 
regarded  as  sure  to  be  a greater  evil  than  ‘ ‘ occasional 
variations  in  the  unit;”  which  variations  could  be 
guarded  against  by  regulating  “the  proportion  between 
them  with  an  eye  to  their  average  commercial  value.” 
These  supposed  units  were  the  initial  points  in  the 
making  and  reckoning  of  the  metal  money  of  the  United 
States  ; and  Jefferson  commended  the  suggestions  of 
Hamilton  as  to  the  establishing  of  the  units,  that  the 
alloy  should  be  the  same  in  both  coins,  and  that  the 
relative  proportion  of  values  of  the  two  was  advisable. 
There  was  nothing  new  or  experimental  in  the  plan  thus 
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presented.  Other  countries  had  been  using  it.  England 
had  a record  as  to  the  variations  of  the  ratio,  and 
evidently  Hamilton  and  Jefferson  selected  what  might 
be  fitly  termed  a happy  medium  and  utilized  the  varied 
experiences  of  the  mother  country  in  such  matters. 

The  fundamental  law  as  to  the  creation  of  dollars 
having  been  enacted  Uncle  Sam  found  plenty  of  use  for 
those  of  silver.  Mines  were  few  and  it  was  of  vital 
importance  that  substantial  money  should  immediately 
take  the  place  of  copper  coins,  English  shillings  and 
continental  paper  scraps.  The  mint  was  kept  busy 
turning  silver  into  a 15  to  i dollar,  a dollar  that,  being 
cheaper  than  the  mythical  one  of  gold,  became  the 
standard  unit  in  fact  as  in  law.  During  the  three  years 
(1793-4-5)  iuimediately  following  the  enactment  of  our 
coinage  law.  Uncle  Sam’s  treasure-house  received  in 
silver  dollars,  $204,791 — in  gold,  $71,485.  During  the 
nine  succeeding  years,  up  to  aud  including  1804,  there 
were  coined — silver  dollars,  81,234,205;  gold,  $2,305,- 
104.50.  This  was  not  a bad  showing  for  the  infapt 
nation.  It  had  coined  less  than  1,500,000  silver 
dollars  for  a population  of  a little  over  3,500.000,  or  a 
dollar  for  every  two  persons,  and  all,  pre-sumabl}',  in  cir- 
culation. Up  to  January  i,  1895,  the  entire  dollar '«*%■ 
coinage  of  the  country  from  1792  was,  in  round  numbers, 
$430,000,000,  of  which  quantity  the  treasury  depart- 
ment estimated  that  in  actual  dollars  and  silver  certificates 
there  was  in  circulation  8383,578,908.  on  July  i,  1893. 
This  would  show  that  of  every  man,  woman  and  child 
in  the  country  each  could  have,  a per  capita  allotment  of 
a little  over  5 silver  dollars.  The  total  in  circulation  is 
manifestly  incorrect  as  no  deduction  is  made  for  what 
has  been  lost,  destroyed,  manufactured,  or  exported 
to  other  countries  for  disappearance  in  recoining  and 


the  arts.  But  if  not  a silver  dollar  had  been  taken 
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from  this  amount  and  it  was  all  in  circulation  can  any 
sensible  person  believe  that  this  great  manufacturing, 
trading,  and  agricultural  nation  of  68,000,000  people 
does  not  require,  with  all  its  other  money  aids,  more 
than  this  I5  per  head  to  be  as  easy  in  circumstances  as 
the  primitive  citizen  and  farmer  of  i8o4>  with  his  portion 
of  one  dollar  for  two  persons.  Yet,  small  as  was  this 
per  capita  of  silver  dollars  in  1804,  it  seems  to  have 
excited  the  gold  men  of  the  time  to  hostile  action  ; for 
in  1805,  alarmed  because,  in  the  scarcity  of  banks,  the 
people  who  possessed  gold  were  secreting  it,  because 
there  was  little  employment  for  their  meagre  capital  in 
. manufactures,  and  because  silver  was  in  great  demand 
owing  to  its  scarcity  among  a rapidly  expanding  com- 
munity, President  Jefferson  peremptorily,  and  without 
p^-oper  authority  ordered  the  mint  to  discontinue  the 
coining  of  the  silver  dollar.  The  ostensible  purpose  of 
this  autocratic  act  was  to  restore  the  ratio  between  gold 
and  silver  by  .stopping  the  supply  of  the  silver  and,  as  a 
consequence,  bringing  the  gold  into  circulation.  As  a 
result  of  this  extraordiuary  act  the  mint,  in  1805,  only 
produced  321  silver  dollars.  As  astonishing  as  the  pro- 
hibition itself  was  the  continuance  for  thirty-one  years, 
or  until  1836,  of  this  iniquitous  restriction.  In  that  year 
^ a spurt  of  national  pride,  or  the  patriotism  of  some 
federal  official  produced  the  making  of  1000  silver  dollars, 
an  eruption  of  financial  enargy  that  apparently  exhausted 
the  resource.s  of  the  mint,  so  far  as  dollars  were  con- 
cerned, for  the  next  two  years,  as  during  that  period  no 
more  money  of  that  denomination  was  produced. 

Do  not  think,  for  an  instant,  that  the  mint  was  idle 
- during  the  thirty-one  years  referred  to.  The  dollar  was 
barred  out,  but  subsidiary  coins  were  turned  out  like 
chaff  from  a fanning  mill.  Though  the  lynch-pin  unit 
had  been  removed  the  wheels  ground  along  just  the 
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same.  The  people  were  prohibited  from  having  the 
dollar,  but  they  were  buried  under  fractional  parts 
thereof ; for  during  the  period  mentioned  there  were 
produced  lessei  silver  coins  to  the  amount  of  $45,077,- 
568,65.  Here  was  a case  where  the  whole  was  not  as 
good  as  the  halves  and  the  quarters  of  it.  Beyond  this 
evil  was  a worse  one  as  a result  of  Jefferson’s  decree. 
Even  the  subsidiaiy  coins  of  our  own  minting  were 
insufficient  to  meet  the  demands  of  a rapidly  expanding 
population.  Other  nations  took  advantage  of  this 
scarcity  and  loaded  us  down  with  motley  silver  pieces. 
The  United  States  became  the  dumping  ground  for 
foreign  coin-refuse,  for  debased  pieces  and  for  sixpences 
and  shillings  worn  to  the  smoothness  of  a mirror  ; and 
as  Uncle  Sam’s  dollars  were  new  end  fine  in  appearance 
and  metal,  and  cheap  at  their  face  value,  but  dear  for 
their  scarcity,  the  sagacious  foreigner  was  glad  to 
exchange  the  bad  he  made  for  the  good  we  made,  and  to 
buy  where  he  could  not  trade. 

During  this  exile  of  the  dollar  the  mint  continued  to 
coin  gold,  which  prudential  people  at  once  secreted.  In 
the  thirty-one  years  referred  to  there  were  coined  of 
eagles,  and  the  divisions  thereof,  ^19,725,345  ; and  there 
were  two  years  1816  and  18 1 7 — when  there  was  no  coin- 
age  of  gold.  There  was,  however,  underrunning  this  ^ 
financial  condition  of  affair  an  explanation  of  why  silver 
w'as  barred  out  from  use  for  so  many  years.  It  was 
certain  to  interfere  with  the  note  circulation  of  the 
banks  then  in  existence.  The  people  of  those  days  were 
very  suspicious  aud  had  every  reason  for  being  so,  as 
the  readers  of  the  history  of  that  period  will  admit, 
The'y  had  fought  and  defeated  England,  and  were  then 
called  upon  to  defend  themseh'es  against  the  most 
rapacions  and  the  most  subtle  politicians  this  country 
has  ever  known.  These  political  schemers  wanted  banks  \ 
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aud  got  them,  and  the  banks  were  the  allies  of  the 
politicians  then,  as  they  are  to-day.  Now,  with  plenty 
of  silver  in  movement,  few  of  the  early  settlers  of  the 
nation  cared  for  unbacked  paper.  Silver  dollars  were 
one  hundred  cent  banks  for  every  man  who  owned  one. 
But  the  dollar  was  an  enemy  to  all  money  concerns 
where  the  people  had  to  trust  the  bank  and  where,  as  a 
matter  of  business,  the  bank  could  not  and  would  not 
trust  the  people.  The  first  United  States  bank  (Hamil- 
ton’s bank)  created  in  1792,  chartered  for  ten  years,  had 
a capital  of  lio,ooo,ooo.  The  government  took  $2,000,- 
000  of  its  stock.  The  remaining  $8,000,000  was  paid  for 
by  one  fourth  in  coin  and  three  fourths  in  United  States 
bonds.  There  was  no  restriction  as  to  its  issue  of  notes, 
which  were  received  in  payment  of  all  dues  to  the 
United  States.  As  a bank  of  issue  its  notes  were  easily 
forced  upon  the  people.  At  first  they  were  better  than 
continental  money  ; at  last  they  were  not  so  good  as 
metal  currency,  especially  silver.  All  the  force  necessary 
to  make  them  pass  into  circulation  was  to  put  the  silver 
dollar  out  of  the  way,  and  out  it  went  in  1804.  What 
made  it  stay  out  until  1836?  Because  it  was  then  and 
always  has  been  an  enemy  of  the  banks.  When  in 
1812,  after  the  charter  of  the  United  States  Bank  had 
expired  and  the  legislature  of  New  York  was  appealed  to 
for  a charter  by  the  stockholders,  it  was  revealed  that 
one  half  or  more  of  the  stock  of  the  old  bank  had  been 
held  by  Englishmen,  and  for  that  reason  Congress 
refused  to  renew  the  charter ; and  for  alleged  attempts 
a^  bribery  in  trying  to  establish  the  new  bank  the 
governor  prorogued  the  legislature.  And  still  Uncle 
Sam’s  silver  dollar  was  not  allowed  to  return  to  its 
Jieritage,  British  gold  and  American  silver  were  then, 
as  to-day,  enemies.  The  proposed  bank  won  its  victory 
two  years  later.  Between  1812  and  1816  a few  state 
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banks  maintained  the  outlawry  against  the  silver  dollar, 
and,  in  1817,  were  reinforced  by  the  second  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  with  its  capital  of  $35,000,000,  which 
ceased  to  exist  at  the  expiration  of  its  charter  in  1836, 
was  rechartered  by  the  state  of  Pennsylvania  in  the  same 
year,  and  in  1840  was  wound  up,  having  lost  all  its 
capital.  As  for  the  innumerable  concerns  called  ‘‘wild 
cat  ” banks  it  is  enough  to  say  that  for  every  swindling 
dollar  they  issued  an  absolutely  necessary  honest  silver 
dollar  was  needed  by  the  people  and  ought  to  have  been 
available.  But  it  was  and  is  the  intent  and  meaning  of 
banks  of  issue  that  the  silver  dollar  shall  have  no  place 
in  our  currency  because  it  weakens  the  worth  of  their 
paper  and  their  gold,  the  former  being  often  destroyed 
and  seldom  redeemed,  and  the  latter  held  in  reserve,  at 
a high  premium,  for  the  exigencies  of  trade  and  finance. 
Had  there  been  dollars,  instead  of  paper  pledges  from 
banks,  in  1837,  1850,  1872  and  1893  there  would  have 
been  no  causes  for  the  disastrous  financial  ruins  of  those 
years. 
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[T  took  Congress  a long  time  to  discover  that  something 
serious  ailed  the  country  between,  1804  and  1836. 
It  figured  up  plenty  of  gold  coined  ; it  saw  the  country 
I enlivened  by  one  huge  bank  and  scores  of  fugacious 
small  ones.  The  little  nation  had  flowered  out  to  15,000,- 
000  people,  but  there  was  a sluggishness,  a torpidity,  a 
i sort  of  stay-as-I-am  condition  that  was  alarming.  A 
j review  of  the  financial  condition  showed  the  country  had 
’ or  ought  to  have  had  in  circulation  the  entire  minting  of 
• gold,  $46,516,564  and  silver,  $22,101,934.  or  a total  oj 
j $68,618,498.  This  was  the  sum,  with  which  15,000,000 
people  were  expected  to  do  a constantly  expanding 
business — $1.50  in  silver  and  a little  over  $3.00  in  gold 
per  capita  for  a solid,  secure  currency.  Outside  of  this 
was  the  paper  currenc}'',  which  w'as  good  only  when  the 
redemption  coin  was  in  hand.  There  w^as  not  coin 
enough  in  the  country  to  redeem  this  sort  of  money. 
What  metal  money  the  banks  had  they  kept,  as  far  as 
practicable  ; and  the  general  public  tried  to  hide  what  it 
5 had,  and  pay  with  the  debt  credentials  of  weak  corpora- 
; tions. 

I In  1834,  during  Jackson’s  administration,  the  hour 

*:  for  a money  revolution  came.  For  thirty-one  years  the 

i silver  dollar  had  been  out  of  sight,  abandoned,  a leper  of 

currency  at  the  mint,  and  yet  scarce  enough  to  be  hunted 
t for.  The  national  legislators  came  to  realize  that  a 

> silver  dollar  was  absolutely  necessary  as  a business 

I stimulus.  This  astute  body  changed  the  ratio  from  15 

I to  I to  16  to  I by  reducing  the  weight  of  the  mythical 
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gold  dollar  by  7 grains.  It  then  became  the  cheaper 
metal  and  the  standard  unit.  Instantly  the  silver  dollar 
of  Uncle  Sam  had  its  revenge.  It  was  worth  more  than 
gold ; it  was  scarce ; everybody  wanted  it.  It  was 
melted  down  for  exportation,  or  for  use  in  the  arts.  For 
the  first  time  in  thirty  years  it  came  out  of  its  prison  to 
citizenship  and  the  chance  of  a career  of  honorable  useful- 
ne.ss.  _For  a bit  of  time  it  was  the  most  “stuck  up” 
coin,  in  more  than  one  sense,  that  this  world  has  ever 
seen.  It  was  above  gold,  victorious  over  bank  antagon- 
isms, and  went  to  foreign  lands  in  royal  style.  It  has 
been  called  a crime— the  signature  of  President  Jackson 
to  the  silver  restoration  bill  of  1834.  If  justice  to  the 
people,  without  recourse  to  the  courts,  is  a crime— if  an 
arrangement  of  the  equities  of  finance,  ^o  that  a dollar  is 
equal  to  two  halves,  is  a crime— if  the  righteous  enforce- 
ment of  a righteous  law  is  a crime,  then  Jackson  was  a 
criminal,  and  the  mass  of  the  American  people  want 
another  man  like  him  at  once.  Jackson’s  act  was  one  of 
reason  not  of  crime.  It  was  the  overthrow  of  a power 
that  had  manipulated  the  finances  of  the  country  from 
the  hour  it  had  a debt. 

From  1834  to  1853  the  country  enjoyed  what  it 
demands  to-day,  ‘‘fiee  coinage,  16  to  i.”  The  relief 
came  too  late  to  prevent  the  financial  collapse  of  1837 
caused  by  the  paper  dollars  of  paper  banks.  In  fact  this 
opportunity  to  make  hard  dollars  was  not  taken  advan- 
tage. of  to  any  appreciable  extent.  No  dollars  were 
coined  in  1837  3ud  1838,  and  only  $300  in  1839.  During 

the  ensuing  fourteen  years  the  product  of  the  mint  was 
as  follows  : 


1840  . 

1841  . 

1842  . 

1843  . 


$61,005  1847 

73,000  1848 

184,613  1849 

165,100  1850 


^140.750 

15,000 

62,600 

47,500 
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io44  . . . 20,000  1851  . . 1,300 

1845  . . . 24,500  1852  . . 1,100 

1846  . . . 169,600  1853  . . 46,110 

There  was  nothing  sacrificial  or  criminal  about  this 

output  of  the  mint.  The  average  annual  production  of 
the  dollars  was  no  larger,  if  as  large,  as  for  the  years 
from  1795  to  1804,  yet  the  population  in  1853  was  over 
23,000,000  as  against  a little  over  7,000,000  in  1810. 
There  were  not  enough  of  Uncle  Sam’s  dollars  to  go 
around  in  business  transactions.  How  was  the  deficiency 
made  up?  By  bank  dollars,  mere  paper  scraps  wi;h 
promises  to  pay  upon  them,  worthless  unless  cashed  on 
receipt,  and  an  impossibility  to  have  them  paid  with  the 
office  of  redemption  a thousand  miles  away.  Plenty  of 
silver  bullion  and  silver  dollars  would  have  ruined  these 
banks — these  combinations  of  legalized  confidence  games, 
and  the  people  would  have  been  millions  of  dollars 
richer.  It  was  not  Uncle  Sam’s  dollars  that  brought  on 
the  “smash”  ot  1837.  Everybody  knows  that.  The 
“free  coinage,  16  to  i”  act  did  hurt  the  banks, 
insignificant  as  was  the  amount  of  coinage.  People  hid 
their  little  gold,  took  silver  when  they  could  get  it 
instead  of  bank  notes,  and  paid  out  the  notes,  keeping 
the  sil  /er,  which  became  scarce,  to  the  great  delight  of 
bank  men  who  were  hoarding  both  the  silver  and  the 
gold. 

But  new  banking  corporations  blooming  out  all  over 
the  Union,  in  swamps,  hamlets  and  inaccessible  country 
towns,  had  to  have  their  chance  at  the  public,  and  a 
restriction  of  the  dollar  coinage  seemed  necessary. . To 
a:ccomplish  this  without  having  the  public  feel  the 
tightening  line  of  constriction,  the  federal  authorities 
placed  in  1853,  a seignorage  on  silver  coinage,  lessened 
the  weight  of  the  smaller  coins,  reduced  the  amount  for 
which  they  could  be  legal  tender,  abolished  the  free 


coinage  privilege  and  the  government  bought  bullion  to 
manufacture  for  its  own  account.  These  changes  made 
the  silver  dollar  more  valuable,  raising  it  to  a premium 
varying  from  3 to  5 per  cent,  qualifying  it  as  legal 
tender  to  any  amount  and  making  Uncle  Sam  proud  of  a 
coin  worth  more  than  its  gold  brother.  This  was  a 
grand  stroke  of  diplomacy  for  the  dollar  and  the  banks, 
but  hard  on  the  people  ; for  if  silver  was  at  a premium 
they  had  to  buy  it ; the  more  there  was  bought  the 
more  there  was  hoarded  ; and  the  more  there  was 
hoarded  and  kept  out  of  business  uses  the  better  for  the 
bauks  and  their  notes. 

There  was  another  phase  to  the  matter.  The 
government  bought  and  made  silver  into  dollars  when 
and  as  much  as  it  chose.  It  had  the  coinage  and  the 
free  banks  of  the  country  in  its  power.  It  could  flood 
the  country  with  silver  dollars  and  depress  banking 
interests  ; or  it  could  turn  out  only  a tiny  stream  of  the 
coins  and  elevate  those  interests  to  a place  of  power, 
higher  than  the  financial  power  of  the  United  States 
treasury.  What  was  done?  During  the  four  years 
following  1853  the  entire  coinage  of  silver  dollars 
amounted  to  only  $216,640,  and  in  1857  the  country 
paid  the  penalty  of  its  neglect  of  this  money  resource 
by  a financial  convulsion,  which  would  not  have 
happened  had  the  silver  dollar  been  in  place  of  the 
paper  dollar.  There  was  no  coinage  of  dollars  in  1858  ; 
but  in  1859  and  i860  to  make  good  the  loss  in  currency 
by  the  failures  of  hundreds  of  note-issuing  banks,  the 
government  coined  $636,500  and  8733,930,  about  81.00 
for  each  of  the  22,000,000  persons  in  the  United  States  at 
that  time.  During  the  war  only  195,000  silver  dollars 
were  made.  Coin  from  the  precious  metals  was  out  of 
circulation  and  hoarded  in  treasuries.  Government 
paper  took  the  place  of  all  other  styles  of  currency,  and 
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there  was  neither  necessity,  time,  nor  inclination  to 
tinker  the  coinage  laws  for  the  benefit  of  corporations 
or  individuals.  Uncle  Sam’s  silver  dollar  had  a rest. 


IN  1870  a secretary  of  the  treasury,  moved  by  some 
sinister  inspiration,  decided  to  fool  with  the  dormant 
coinage  system  of  the  country,  possibly  for  remedial 
measures,  but  actually,  as  events  proved,  for  the  benefit 
of  European  holders  of  gold.  A bill  was  prepared  and 
placed  before  Congress,  where  it  remained  for  two  years 
in  an  apparently  comatose  condition ; so  long,  in  fact, 
that  the  people,  who  did  not  understand  its  purpose,  and 
its  opponents  in  Congress  who  were  fciends  of  the  silver 
dollar,  had  almost  forgotten  that  was  in  existence. 
Suddenly,  surreptitiously  and  feloniously,  in  February 
1873,  that  bill  was  passed.  A more  infamous  measure, 
so  far  as  the  interests  of  a great  people  were  concerned, 
was  never  conceived  and  executed.  This  law,  the 
history  of  which  is  now  widely  known  and  thoroughly 
understood  from  inception  to  completion,  omitted  the 
silver  dollar  from  pur  list  of  national  coins,  and  substi- 
tuted therefor  the  ‘ ‘ trade  ’ ’ dollar  of  420  grains,  a legal 
tender  for  nothing,  a shining  medal,  rather,  to  commem- 
orate the  stupidity  if  not  something  more  detestable,  of 
those  legislators  who  aided  in  placing  the  law  on  our 
statute  books.  At  one  puff  of  Congressional  venom  the 
silver  dollar  was  blown  out  of  existence.  There  was  no 
complaint  from  the  people,  no  indictment  of  the  coin,  no 
trial,  but  an  execution  so  quick  that  it  took  several  years 
for  the  public,  not  in  the  scheme,  to  learn  what  it  was 
all  about,  and  to  find  that  there  was  not  a legal  dollar 
standard  in  our  coinage  system.  The  Congress  of  1792 
had  made  a coinage  unit  of  the  silver  dollar  ; that  unit 
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was  taken  away  by  the  Congress  of  1873.  In  some 
countries  such  an  act  would  have  bred  a revolution.  It 
was  a downright  robbery  of  the  country  of  one  of  the 
fundamental  gifts  from  the  original  members  of  the 

Union. 

It  is  interesting  to  know  how  an  obscure  and  already 
forgotten  secretary  of  the  treasury  should  have  been 
convinced  that  such  an  act  was  right  and  necessary,  and 
also  to  have  a conception  of  the  reasons  that  made 
Congress  so  pliant.  After-disclosures  showed  that 
certain  European  powers  were  responsible  for  this  action. 

It  may  have  been  a conspiracy.  As  an  accident  it 
possessed  all  the  appearances  of  careful  planning  and  ^ 
cunning  manipulation.  Germany  completed  the  work, 
as  far  as  she  was  concerned,  in  1874.  She  called  in  and 
melted  down  all  the  silver  to  be  obtained  in  the  empire. 
Seven  million  pounds  were  obtained  and  sold.  This 
withdrawal  was  replaced  by  gold.  The  Netherlands 
followed  this  example  as  far  as  possible.  In  the  same 
year  the  Latin  union— France,  Italy,  Belgium  and 
Switzerland— to  save  themselves  from  the  flood  of  silver 
likely  to  be  poured  in  upon  them  as  a result  of  Germany’s 
action,  suspended  the  coinage  of  that  metal.  England 
had  been,  for  many  years,  a gold  standard  country. 
The  United  States  did  not  establish  a precedent  by  being 
a year  ahead  in  action!  She  was  only  a puppet  worked 
by  foreign  hands,  gaining  nothing  for  herself,  but  aiding 
Europe  beyond  computation.  But  even  then  the  work 
was  not  complete  enough.  In  1874  this  country  rounded 
up  its  series  of  what  were  grave  errors,  if  not  crimes,  in 
relation  to  silver.  For  five  years  a revision  of  the 
statutes  had  been  going  on,  and  this  revision  was  put 
into  the  shape  of  a bill,  passed  by  Congress,  and  became  a 
law  June  20,  1874.  By  this  law  all  kinds  of  silver  coins, 
dollars  included,  were  limited  as  to  legal  tender  power  tc 
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five  dollars.  This  demonetized  silver  most  effectually. 
It  practically  killed  it  at  home  as  it  had  been  murdered 
abroad.  This  was  statesmanship — such  as  the  organ- 
grinder’s  monkey  exhibits. 

While  this  work  was  proceeding  something  exceed- 
ingly disastrous  had  happened  to  the  country.  Sept. 
18,  1873,  the  banking  house  of  Jay  Cooke  & Co.  failed. 
It  was  a signal  for  bank  after  bank  to  close  its  doors. 
The  country  once  more  writhed  under  a financial  crisis. 
The  volume  of  currency  had  been  greatly  reduced  and 
was  to  be  reduced  still  more.  Instead  of  replacing  it 
with  substantial  silver  dollars  and  stopping  the  huge 
cracks  in  trade  and  commerce.  Congress  had  expurgated 
the  silver  dollar  by  denying  its  existence  among  our 
coins.  Gold,  consequently,  went  up  so  high  that  the 
longest  credit  pole  could  not  touch  it.  Great  mercantile 
concert  s broke  their  backs  in  trying  to  reach  it,  and  for 
many  long  years  the  people  of  the  richest  and  thriftiest 
country  on  the  face  of  the  earth  paid  a savage  penalty  for 
their  trust  in  political  legislation  and  that  commercial 
stability  of  businesses  that  were  buttressed  by  wind- 
marrowed  credit.  If  the  people  had  possessed  in  1873 
all  the  silver  dollars  that  might  and  should  have  been 
coined  proportionate  to  their  commercial  needs  the  panic 
of  1873  could  not  and  would  not  have  passed  beyond  the 
doors  of  Jay  Cooke’s  banking  house. 

Another  feature  of  this  atrocious  blunder  of  the 
Congress  of  1873.  was  that  when  the  dollar  was  thrust 
out  of  the  coinage  list  it  was  at  a premium  over  gold,  its 
highest  value  during  the  year  being  $1,016.  Would  H 
be  Americans  or  Europeans  who  would  want  to  reduce 
the  value  of  a silver  dollar  because  it  was  worth  more 
than  gold  ? What  countries  would  refuse  to  take  a silver 
dollar  even  though  it  were  worth  more  than  gold  ? 
Overcoinage  would  not  be  likely  to  put  the  silver  dollar 
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at  a premium,  therefore  it  could  not  have  been  the  over- 
coinage for  the  years  1871  and  1872  when  over  a million 
silver  dollars  were  turned  out  each  year,  more  by  nearly 
fifty  per  cent  than  for  any  other  years  in  the  history  of 
the  mints.  It  is  well  to  keep  in  mind  for  this  day  of 
financial  insurrection  that  the  history  of  coinage  in  this 
country  disproves  the  assertions  that  too  many  silver 
dollars  breed  financial  panics  and  their  attendant  dis- 
tresses, as  it  also  shows  that  whenever  the  silver  dollar  is 
at  a premium  over  gold  Congressional  action  to  reduce  its 
value  at  once  follows,  no  matter  what  the  public  may 
think  or  suffer,  as  a result.  When  the  silver  dollars  had 
the  life  legislated  out  of  them  in  1873  and  1874,  their 
possessors  thereafter  saw  that  value  depreciate  from  a pre- 
mium to  a little  over  52  cents  in  1894.  This  loss  was  not 
the  government’s,  but  the  people’s.  The  purchasing  power 
of  the  coin,  diminishing  year  by  year,  was  taken  from 
the  great  public  and  not  from  the  coin;  for  legislation  can 
restore  the  power  of  the  coin,  but  cannot  return  to  the 
holder  what  he  has  lost,  nor  make  good  the  possibilities 
of  which  he  has  been  wrongfully  deprived  under  the 
color  of  law.  This  loss  did  not  result  from  too  much 
coinage,  because  in  1873  only  296,000  silver  dollars  were 
made,  and  none  in  1874,  1875,  1876  arid  1877.  During  v. 
those  years  the  country  was  supposed  to  be  getting 
ready  for  a resumption  of  specie  payments;  but  it  must 
be  kept  in  mind  that  such  payments  did  not  include  the 
silver  dollars  at  their  primal  standard. 
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VI. 

The  people  not  in  touch  with  financial  matters  did 
not  know  for  many  months  what  the  Congresses  of 
1873  and  1874  had  done  for  Uncle  Sam’s  dollar.  When 
the  facts  became  plain  there  was  discontent.  The  out- 
cry became  serious.  In  several  states  the  legislatures 
demanded,  and  many  conventions  promised  to  secure  the 
repeal  of  this  infamous  law  and  a return  to  the  original 
standard  and  ratio  of  the  two  precious  metals.  In  the 
extra  session  of  the  Forty-Fifth  Congress,  October,  1877, 
was  begun  by  representative  Bland,  of  Missouri,  a 
struggle  on  the  silver  question  that  has  continued  for 
eight  years  and  threatens  to  disrupt  political  parties  un- 
less justice  is  done  to  the  people.  Mr.  Bland  introduced 
a bill  for  coining  silver  dollars  of  412^  grains,  to  be 
legal-tenders  for  all  debts,  public  and  private,  coinage 
free  for  any  owner  of  silver  bullion.  When  it  reached 
the  Senate,  Mr.  Allison’s  Finance  Committee  showed  a 
danger  signal  for  gold  interests  by  striking  out  the  free 
coinage  clause  and  amending  with  a proviso  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  should  buy  monthly,  at  the  mar- 
ket price,  not  less  than  2,000,000,  nor  more  than  4,000,- 
.000  ounces  of  silver  and  coin  it  as  fast  as  purchased;  the 
holders  of  silver  dollars  could  deposit  in  the  Treasury 
and  for  every  ten  dollars  receive  certificates  good  for  all 
public  debts.  As  amended  the  bill  passed  both  Houses,  • 
was  vetoed  by  President  Hayes,  and  passed  over  his  veto 
February  28,  1878.  This  brought  silver  into  service 
once  more  with  a round-about  legal-tender  capacity  of 
ten  dollars.  In  1879  Congress  enacted  a law  making 
subsidiary  silver  coins  legal  tender  for  sums  not  exceed- 
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\ ing  $20.  In  the  same  year  the  House  passed  a coinage 
; , act  with  a free  coinage  clause,  but  the  Senate  Finance 

Committee  killed  it.  To  these  efforts  which  the  people 
were  making  through  their  representatives  in  Congress 
there  was  opposed  a powerful  element  manifested  in  the 
committees  and  in  every  parliamentary  evolution.  Who 
w'ould  be  likely  to  contend  with  the  people  in  their  pur- 
pose to  secure  reform  in  and  the  readjustment  of  finan- 
cial matters,  except  the  banks,  who  wanted  only  gold 
and  their  own  notes  ? This  was  manifested  by  the 
opposition  of  the  'national  banks  towards  the  sil- 
ver certificates.  This  attitude  became  so  offensive 
that  in  1882  Congress  found  it  necessary  to  pass  a law 
requiring  these  banks  to  accept  them.  In  1885  the 
House  defeated  an  attempt  to  once  more  suspend  the 
coinage  of  the  silver  dollars.  In  1886  the  indefatigable 
Mr.  Bland  of  Missouri  made  an  ineffectual  effort  to  se- 
cure the  repeal  of  the  coinage  act  of  1878  and  substitute 
a free  coinage  law.  When,  in  the  same  year,  the  Sun- 
dry Civil  Bill  was  passed  and  became  a law,  it  contained 
a clause  providing  for  the  issue  of  one,  two,  and  five  dol- 
lar silver  certificates. 

There  was  another  struggle  for  free  coinage  in  1889. 
There  were  two  bills,  one  from  the  Secretary  of  the  ^ 
Treasury,  Windom,  and  one  from  representative  Con- 
ger. The  latter  passed  the  House;  the  Senate  substi- 
tuted a free  coinage  measure,  which  was  rejected  by  the 
House.  A Conference  Committee  prepared  a comprom- 
ise measure,  known  as  the  Sherman  law,  which  passed 
/ .both  Houses  and  became  a law  July  14,  1890.  It  pros 
} vided  that  each  month  the  Government  should  buy 
: ' 4,500,000  ounces  of  silver  bullion  and  should  coin  not 

less  than  2,000,000  ounces  monthly  into  standard  silver 
dollars  until  July  i,  1891.  The  bullion  should  be  paid 
for  by  treasury  notes,  which  were  to  be  legal  tender  for 
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all  debts,  public  and  private,  except  when  otherwise 
stipulated,  and  redeemable  in  gold  or  silver  at  the  op- 
tion of  the  Treasurer.  The  free-coinage  clause  was 
omitted.  During  the  second  session  of  the  Fifty-First 
Congress  a bill  for  free  coinage  was  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate, but  was  killed  in  the  House. 

In  1893  there  was  an  extra  session  of  Congress  called 
by  the  President  to  consider  the  distressed  condition  of 
the  country.  The  silver  purchase  part  of  the  law  of  1890 
was  repealed,  though  strong  efforts,  irrespective  of  party, 
were  vainly  made  to  substitute  a free-coinage  clause.  To 
cheer  up  the  believers  in  and  workers  for  silver,  the  re- 
pealing measure  declared  that  it  was  the  policy  of  the 
Government  to  continue  the  use  and  coinage  of  both  gold 
and  silver  into  money  “of  equal  intrinsic  and  inter- 
changeable value,’’  the  parity  of  which  was  to  be  se- 
cured by  international  agreement  or  domestic  legislation; 
and  also  to  direct  its  efforts  to  establish  a safe  system 
of  bimetalism  that  would  secure  the  equal  value  of  all 
coined  dollars  and  thetr  powder  to  pay  debts.  Whether 
the  Government  since  then  has  legally  coined  any  silver 
dollars  is  a matter  of  doubt.  The  repeal  of  the  pur 
chasing  part  of  the  law  of  1890,  under  which  the  dollars 
were  to  be  coined,  ended  the  making  of  such  coins  under 
that  law;  and  as  no  substitute  continuing  such  01 
creatiag  any  coinage  law  was  passed,  and  as  successive 
coinage  laws  repealed  previous  ones,  it  is  a question  by 
what  authority  any  dollars  have  been  coined  since  this 
repeal. 

The  mints  did  not  cease  making  these  coins  during  the 
long  and  bitter  fights  in  Congress.  From  1878  to  1891 
the  highest  coinage  of  dollars  during  any  one  year  was 
less  than  138,000,000,  and  the  lowest  $22,000,000.  Dur- 
ing 1892,  1893.  and  1894  the  highest  amount  coined 
was  less  than  86,500,000,  and  the  lowest  less  than  $1,500,- 
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ooo.  The  history  of  national  legislation,  as  to  silver,  is 
not  pleasant  to  read  nor  creditable  to  our  reputation  as 
a nation  of  sagacious  business  people.  Silver  is  one  of 
our  crops  and  a source  of  wealth,  as  much  as  wheat  and 
corn,  copper,  iron  or  coal.  It  has  always  been  a precious 
metal  and  a money  metal.  The  only  influences  which 
seem  to  be  brought  to  bear  against  its  occupying  a cur- 
rency position  in  this  country  are  those  exerted  by  home 
and  foreign  dealers  in  gold,  bank  notes,  and  stocks  and 
bonds,  and  in  no  sense  by  the  people  whose  monetary 
condition  naturally  inclines  them  them  to  the  employ- 
ment of  silver. 


HERE  has  seldom  been  any  fighting  about  the  gold 
dollar.  We  have  shown  that  whenever  Uncle 


We  have  shown  that 
Sam’s  silver  dollar  become  worth  more  than  its  j^ellow 
brother.  Congress  or  a President  immediately  ejected 
this  ambitious  piece  of  metal  from  the  aristocracy  of  the 
currency.  The  gold  dollar  has  been  the  favorite  god  of 
the  professional  financier  and  the  unreform  able  miser. 
And  yet  with  all  the  talk  in  its  behalf,  and  notwith- 
standing the  vociferous  fealty  of  national  legislators,  there 
was  no  actual,  tangible  gold  dollar  in  this  country  for 
fifty-seven  years.  Born  by  the  coinage  act  of  1792,  worked 
as  a glistening  myth  into  the  earlier  financial  history  of 
the  nation,  and  held  up  in  later  days  as  the  hypnotic 
unit  of  our  coinage,  there  was  no  such  piece  of  money 
until  1849,  when  Congress  ordered  its  coinage  with  a 
weight  of  77-4  grains  and  a fineness  of  900.  When  it  ap- 
peared it  was  such  a fly-speck  sort  of  money  that  no- 
body wanted  it  save  as  a curiosity,  or  as  an  article  of 
jewelry.  A more  pitiable  emblem  of  financial  force 
was  never  created.  Useless  in  business  affairs,  and  a 
nuisance  for  its  possessor,  this  petty  potentate  of  our 
coins  was  soon  absolved  from  dut>^,  hidden  in  the  sanctu- 
ary of  the  United  States  treasury  and  the  memory  of 
what  it  was,  left,  like  the  cane  of  “Peter,  the  Head- 
strong,” to  rule  the  nation’s  council. 

Uncle  Sam  had  still  another  dollar,  now  only  remem- 
bered as  the  apotheosis  of  folly  of  the  experimenting 
currency  fakirs.  This  was  the  trade  dollar,  which  orig- 
inated under  the  coinage  act  of  1873.  When  the  good 


old  dollar  was  summarily  dismissed  from  service  the 
“genius  of  the  odd”  created  a silver  piece  of  420  grains, 
intended  for  use  in  our  trade  with  China,  Japan,  Mexico 
and  the  Central  American  States.  Under  the  act  of  1874 
it  was  made  a legal-tender  up  to  $5,  was  coined  against 
individual  deposits  of  bullion,  and  in  its  entire  manu- 
facture a large  amount  of  metal  was  used.  In  1876  it 
was  deprived  of  its  legal-tender  quality  and  its  coinage 
limited  to  export  demand.  In  1877,  the  world  being 
weary  of  them,  and  35,959,360  having  been  made,  their 
coinage  was  discontinued.  Several  millions  are  sup- 
posed to  be  in  circulation  still,  and  will  doubtless  reap- 
pear should  silver  regain  its  rightful  position  in  the 
world  of  metals. 


VIII 


The  vicissitudes  of  Uncle  Sam’s  dollars,  and  espec- 
ially of  his  white  one,  harving  been  roughly 
sketched,  let  us  study  the  effects  of  their  fort- 
unes upon  the  people,  who  appear  to  be  enduring  the 
penalties  resulting  from  the  ^stupidity  or  ill-directed  zeal 
of  the  law-makers  of  the  nation.  The  logic  of  un- 
derstood facts  is  more  convincing  than  the  fictions  into 
which  the  professional  gold  men  weave  figures.  A man 
with  the  tooth-ache  may  be  dazed  into  temporary  forget- 
fulness of  his  sufferings  by  considering  the  evolutions  of 
the  multiplication  table,  but  the  cause  of  his  pain  is  not 
removed.  More  than  that  there  are  eloquent  figures  just 
as  full  of  force,  for  the  silver  side  of  the  contest.  This 
money  question  is  not  a new  problem.  It  was  old  three 
hundred  years  ago.  The  exigencies  of  public  affairs 
have  always  affected  gold  and  silver  money,  yet  disturb- 
ances so  arising  have  iu  other  countries  been  wisely 
quieted  by  speedily  arranging  the  relative  values,  so  as 
not  to  oppress  or  distress  the  people. 

Fate  reserved  for  Ihe  United  States  the  opportunity  of 
distinguishing  itself  as  the  most  blundering  coinage  law- 
tinker  of  the  age.  The  precedents  of  centuries  have  been 
set  aside  and  the  wants  of  the  masses  ignored  that  a few 
devotees  of  gold  may  obtain  a ruinous  pre-eminence  for 
that  metal.  Everybody  knows  that  something  has  par- 
alyzed the  business  of  the  country.  It  is  not  the  use  of 
silver,  because  that  metal  has  been  practically  barred  out 
from  commercial  contracts,  and  gold  and  paper  have  been 
the  sole  financial  factors.  If  silver  is  not  guilty  of  this 
distress,  may  it  not  be  that  the  disasters  of  1893  and  1894, 
like  those  of  1837,  1857  and  1873,  arose  from  the  ab- 
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sence  of  silver  as  a legalized  and  practically  unlimited 
element  in  our  currency?  Has  too  much  silver  coinage 
ever  produced  a financial  panic  ? is  a question  which  the 
layman  in  finance  is  turning  over  and  over  in  his 
mind,  while  in  his  ear  is  dripped  the  syrupy  song  of  the 
gold-lover  to  the  effect  that  silver  dollars  are  sure  to  ruin 
the  country.  It  is  an  abuse  of  credulity  to  charge  the 
fettered  white  dollars,  coined  in  driblets  and  meshed  as 
soon  as  coined,  with  poisoning  commerce,  slugging 
trade,  closing  factories,  obstructing  enterprises,  making 
the  laboring  man  sweat  for  a penny  where  in  good  times 
his  smiles  brought  him  dollars,  and  webbing  the  indus- 
tries of  great  communities  with  despondency  and  des- 
pair, the  close  forerunners  of  disorders  and  crimes.  Sil- 
ver, no  matter  how  plentiful,  has  no  such  criminal 
power  as  it  is  accused  of  possessing.  History  has  proof 
contrary  to  such  charges. 

As  a matter  of  fact,  ordinary  people  in  ordinary  busi- 
ness, know  but  little  of  the  ethics  of  money.  Because  of 
this,  paper  currency  circulation  used  to  be  simply  a 
trading  on  the  ignorance  or  confidence  of  the  average 
man.  To-day  men  rely  upon  the  Government  for  the 
security  for  gold,  silver  and  paper  money.  Before  the 
passage  of  the  coinage  law  of  1792  gold  and  silver  were  ^ 
not,  in  themselves,  money.  The  Constitution  gave 
Congress  the  power  to  “coin  money,  regulate  the  value 
thereof,  and  of  foreign  coin.”  It  has  used  that  power 
more  than  once  in  debasing  coined  silver  dollars.  If  it 
can  depreciate  by  its  dictum  the  value  of  a silver  dollar 
it  certainly  has  the  right  to  give  it  a certain  value  equal 
to  or.  more  than  that  of  gold.  If  it  can  rightfully  decree 
that  a dollar  of  silver  that  is  worth  two  or  three  cents 
more  than  a dollar  in  gold,  shall,  in  order  to  maintain 
its  parity  with  the  yellow  coin,  be  reduced  in  value  by 
certain  restrictions,  as  in  1805,  1857  and  1873,  then  cer- 
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tainly  this  power  can  make  such  enactments  as  will  raise 
the  silver  dollar  to  its  full  value  as  a currency  unit,  as 
was  done  by  Jackson  in  1834.  Every  time  the  silver 
dollar  is  made  by  law  to  be  worth  less  than  the  stand- 
ard, just  so  often  every  owner  of  such  dollar  is  deliber- 
ately robbed  by  this  maliciously  prearranged  deprecia- 
tion, this  forced  discount.  The  people  are  just  begin- 
ning to  comprehend  what  their  public  servants  are 
doing.  As  plainly  as  the  English  language  could  express  • 
it  the  original  coinage  law  gave  the  country  a bimet- 
alic  system  of  currency  where  the  ratio  of  silver  should 
be  as  15  to  I of  gold;  and  by  a later  enactment  the  rate 
of  the  silver  was  made  16,  so  as  to  maintain  this  recog- 
nized parity.  Congress,  which  it  is  asserted  by  the  ad- 
vocates of  gold  monometalism  cannot  establish  the  value 
of  a coin,  seems  to  have  been  successful  for  scores  of 
years  in  neutralizing  silver  as  a bimetalic  factor  and  in 
raising  gold  to  par  whenever  it  was  below  it.  In  other 
words  it  is  constantly  doing,  to  the  detriment  of  people’s 
pockets,  what,  it  is  claimed,  it  cannot  do.  The  bimetalic 
system  is  a constitutional,  inherent  right  of  the  people 
through  a strongly  expressed  transfer  of  power  at  the 
time  of  the  final  confederation  when  the  right  “to  coin 
money”  was  ceded  to  the  United  States  and  States  were 
prohibited  by  the  Constitution  from  “making  anything 
but  gold  and  silver  coin  a tender  in  payment  of  debts.” 
It  is  this  system  which  the  majority  heretofore  in  Con- 
gress has  tried  to  take  away  from  the  people  by  oppres- 
sive schemes  and  sinister  subterfuges  rather  than  by  a 
downright  usurpation  of  authority.  It  is  this  system, 
daily  used,  convenient  and  honest,  of  which  the  people 
are  asked  to  effect  the  restoration  and  then  to  defend 
from  further  assaults  and  to  protect  for  the  future  by  a 
barricade  of  ballots  that  legislative  chicanery  cannot 
capture  and  oratorical  catapults  beat  down. 
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IX 

IF  the  silver  dollar  is  not  an  honest  dollar,”  as  asserted 
by  the  gold  clique,  then  what  is  it  ? And  if  dishon- 
est, who  is  responsible  for  its  dishonesty  ? The  Govern- 
ment makes  this  dollar,  calls  it  a dollar  by  its  stamp, 
pays  it  out  and  receives  it  as  a dollar,  and  will  give  one 
hundred  cents  for  it.  If  there  is  any  swindle  about  this 
piece  of  white  metal  the  father-government  is  the  crimi- 
nal. If  this  coin  is  worth,  say  60  cents,  and  the  pay- 
masters of  the  United  States  distribute  them  by  millions 
at  a valuation  of  100  cents,  is  it  intrinsic  value  or  govern- 
ment dictum  that  presents  them  as  being  worth  par  ? If 
it  is  tne  Government  say-so  then  the  Government  makes 
their  value  and  the  dollar  is  an  honest  one.  People  of 
all  grades,  and  classes,  and  employments  never  question 
the  stability  and  integrity  of  this  coin,  whether  it  is  honest 

; or  dishonest.  It  buys  bread  and  butter,  clothing,  lodging, 

I transportation  from  one  end  of  the  land  to  the  other, 

j marries  the  living,  buries  the  dead,  and  puts  tombstones 

► I over  the  happily  deceased ; it  does  most  everything  but 

! pay  foreign  debts  and  home  interest.  And  yet  what  few 

of  them  each  individual  can  obtain  are  said  to  be 
dishonest.  The  public  have  confidence  and  see  no 
breach  of  faith  in  the  making  and  issue  of  the  coin.  To 
accept  and  use  it  is  an  expression  of  faith,  on  the  part  of 
i the  people,  in  the  pledge  of  honesty  emitted  by  the 

I Government  when  hundreds  of  millions  in  silver  certifi- 

cates are  taken  at  par  all  over  the  land,  paper  secured  in 
value  by  what?  By  the  alleged  dishonest  silver  dollars 
coined  at  a government  mint  and  impre.ssed  with  a 
'V  'r~  government  stamp. 
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If  business  men  were  refusing  to  accept  the  govern- 
* ment’s  silver  dollar  except  at  a discount  ; if  merchants 
I had  a gold  and  a silver  price  for  their  goods;  if  there  were 
a similar  distinction  in  prices  on  all  marketable 
■ commodities  ; if  to  get  a $5  national  bank  note  one  had 
^ to  put  down  seven  or  eight  silver  dollars,  or  if  for  a $5 
gold  piece  the  Government  would  equalize  values  by 
; giving  eight  or  nine  of  those  discredited  coins,  then, 
indeed,  would  there  be  indubitable  evidence  that  the 
- dollar,  founded  in  1792,  was  a snare  and  a coined  lie  in 
1895.  Nevertheless,  if  hostile  legislation,  instigated  by 
a class  of  workers  holding  themselves  icily  aloof  from 
the  masses,  is  continually  brought  to  bear  against  the 
; silver  dollar  of  Uncle  Sam,  it  requires  no  long  array  of 
arguments  to  prove  that  this  conspiracy  against 
the  dollar  is  a conspiracy  against  public  policy,  national 
integrity  and  individual  fortunes..  If  silver  makes 
a dishonest  dollar  then  gold  is  more  rascally  since 
I it  constantly  increases  in  value,  thereby  defrauding 
I the  debtor  class  who  are  forced  to  obtain  gold  to  pay 
I their  debts.  If  this  silver  dollar,  which  has  survived 

I the  commercial  storms  of  more  than  a century  and 

! proven  its  necessity  and  availability  as  an  essential 

element  in  the  finance  system  of  the  country,  if  this  — 
birth-gift  to  Uncle  Sam  is  only  a 'spurious  pledge,  then 
there  is  put  upon  the  dead  an  ineffaceable  stigma  of 
individual  and  national  dishonesty  for  the  part  performed 
' in  building  up  the  republic.  The  living  of  to-day  can 
; answer  this  accusation  at  the  polls ; the  mute  dust  in 
1 forgotten  graves  is  be5’ond  the  insult  of  such  an  epitaph 
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I T F silver  had  not  been  demonetized  in  both  Europe  and 

) I America  in  1873  and  1874  our  bonds  need  not  have 

gone  to  foreign  capitalists.  The  people  would  have  taken 
them,  paid  for  them  out  of  what  has  been  lost  by  means 
of  pernicious  legislation  and  kept  in  this  country  a great 
^ portion  of  the  interest  which  now  goes  abroad  in  gold. 

' This  debt  on  the  31st  of  October,  1894,  amounted  to 

$635,042,860, drawing  interest  at  the  rate  of  4-4 >4  and  5 
per  cent.  State  and  local  bonded  debts  in  1890  amounted 
to  11,243,268.399,  and  there  is  to  be  added  the  enormous 
bonded  obligations  of  railroad  and  other  great  companies, 
all  requiring  interest  in  gold,  and  largely  held  by 
foreigners.  The  land  is  certainly  none  the  richer  by 
this  constant  and  onerous  drain  of  the  precious  metal, 
made  the  more  precious  by  its  ceaseless  abstractiou  and 
exportation  to  the  vaults  of  the  few  gold  kings  and 
pawnbrokers  doing  business  in  the  money  centers  of 
_ the  Old  World. 

Such  almost  uncomprehensible  debts  as  these,  welded 
I to  their  interest,  gold  to  gold,  proves  which  is  the  rich 

I man’s  metal  and  what  his  bludgon.  If  the  poor  man 

can  have  any  dealing  with  either  of  the  precious  ores  it 
must  be  with  silver  ; and  we  have  shown  how  his  efforts 
j to  obtain  that  are  thwarted,  and  he  is  forced  to  pay,  in 

some  way  or  other,  unconsciously  perhaps,  the  gold 
bearing  burdens  of  great  corporations ; for  the  people  | 
always  pay,  in  the  end,  a taxation,  through  increased  1 
prices,  for  all  the  obligations  incurred  by  governments  | 
( and  corporations.  If  this  is  a “government  of  the 
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people,  ’ ’ why  should  one  of  their  most  valuable  products 
be  made  either  unmarketable  by  coinage  laws,  or 
restricted  in  its  usefulness  once  the  operations  of  a mint 
in  its  production  have  ceased  ? It  may  be  answered 
because  it  affects  the  value  of  gold,  and  cheapens  the 
only  metal  with  which  can  be  paid  the  obligations  to  the 
potent  money  owners  of  the  world.  Reason  as  far  away 
from  the  pivotal  point  as  you  may,  back  you  come  to  it 
in  the  end.  Gold  dealings  are  only  with  debt  holders. 
Gold  is  not  currency  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the 


f word ; the  ordinary  channels  of  trade  know  nothing  of 
I,  it ; if  it  and  silver  had  not  been  superceded  by  paper 
i money,  and  it  were  recjuired  in  daily  transactions  then  it 
wonld  not  be  sufficient  to  meet  the  demand,  and  the 
premium  on  it  would  reach  a height  that  would  produce 
a financial  panic. 

If  the  market  value  of  coined  money  is  dependent  on 
the  market  value  of  the  bullion  in  it  then  mine  owners, 
both  gold  and  silver,  can,  by  combination,  overthrow  a 
national  treasury  and  disrupt  the  financial  system  of  a 
country.  No  ? Then  why  this  ceaseless  croaking  about  the 
possibility  of  silver  miners  overloading  the  treasury  with 
one  of  the  precious  metals  until  the  coined  bullion  would 
lose  35,  40,  or  even  50  per  cent  of  the  standard  rating  ? 
If  silver  miners  can  do  this  what  is  to  prevent  gold 
miners  from  doing  the  same  as  a matter  of  speculation, 
sending  prices  up  and  down  to  suit  themselves  ? If  the 
free  coinage  of  gold  has  not  yet  bothered  the  treasury 
with  a plethora  of  eagles  and  their  fractions,  after  the 
alleged  criminal  fashion  of  silver,  it  is  because  the  foreign 
creditors  of  American  debtors  call  in  the  metal  quickly 


for  reissue,  and  because  the  average  coinage  for  fourteen 
3’ears  was  only  about  ^ y^^^>  which,  after 

deducting  interest  amounts  and  principals  paid,  would 
leave  but  a comparatively  small  sum  for  domestic 
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requirements.  In  fact,  it  is  not  absolutely  essential 
beyond  these  points  mentioned,  as  bank  notes  and  silver 
certificates  make  up  the  main  measures  of  our  insufficient 
volume  of  currency.  If,  however,  there  should  be  too 
mnch  of  the  gold  money,  and  its  value  should  decline, 
the  Government  would  then  have  to  conjure  up  another 
set  of  arguments  to  prove  why  gold  should  not,  like 
silver,  be  demonetized,  and  devise  some  scheme  to  pay 
its  debts  in  honest  money  and  not  in  contract  gold 
according  to  its  market  value  as  bullion.  The  same 
arguments  should  apply  to  gold  as  to  silver,  and  there 
should  be  legislative  fair  play,  if  such  a thing  be 
possible  ; for  a coined  dollar  of  silver,  as  of  gold,  repre- 
sents the  product  of  a certain  amount  of  labor  expended 
in  producing  it,  beginning  with  the  ore  and  ending  with 
the  mint,  and  entitles  the  results  to  equal  equitable 
treatment  with  gold,  copper,  iron  or  lead.  It  does  not 
get  it  and  never  will  receive  it  until  the  people’s  power 
overturns  the  gold  power. 
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The  paralysis  of  all  kinds  of  business  in  the  United 
States  is  charged  by  gold  advocates  to  overproduc- 
tion. This  antagonism  to  silver  is  based  on  this 
pernicious  fallac)^  Nature’s  generosity  is  made  a 
crime.  A superabundance  of  gold,  and  the  consequences 
would  not  receive  the  same  verdict.  We  are  ordered  to 
believe  that  the  more  silver  dollars  w^e  own  the  more 
disastrous  our  condition ; and  that  to  those  we  now 
possess  is  chargeable  the  prevailing  instability  of  prices, 
the  suppression  of  the  spirit  of  speculation,  the  prostra- 
tion of  commerce,  manufactures  and  agriculture,  the 
failure  of  banks  and  trust  companies  and  the  depression 
of  securities.  The  indictment  against  the  country  is  the 
overproduction  of  silver  and  its  transformation  into  coin; 
that  is  to  say,  as  agaiust  all  other  proofs,  all  our 
financial  troubles  are  the  sequences  of  too  much  money. 
Since  history  began  the  records  show  that  it  is  a lack  or 
scarcity  of  money  that  produces  such  disorders.  It 
this  w'ere  the  fact  then  gold  is  equally  culpable  and 
equally  deserving  of  the  penalties  inflicted  ^nd  sought  to 
be  imposed  upon  silver. 

The  experience  of  other  g'old  using  countries  is  that 
checked  consumption,  not  overproduction,  is  the  cause 
of  this  stagnation  of  industries.  In  our  own  land,  in 
good  times,  between  1850  and  1873,  when  money  was 
plentiful  and  the  means  to  carry  on  enterprises  was 
being  constantly  augmented  by  metal  and  paper  monies, 
prices  continually  advanced  and  there  wms  an  increase  in 
the  sources  for  consumption.  The  more  money  there 
was  at  liberty  the  more  prodigal  were  expenditures  and. 
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of  course,  the  greater  the  consumption  of  everything. 
But  with  the  expurgation  of  silver  in  1873-74  the  supply 
of  money  with  a legal  tender  capacity  was  immensely 
decrea.sed.  From  1873  to  1878  prices  fell  and  consump- 
tion was  lessened  because  of  less  money  with  which  to 
buy,  and  a continual  decrease  of  money  for  each 
individual  in  consequence  of  the  enormous  growth  in 
population  that  distributed  the  residue  of  the  old  coins  and 
the  comparatively  few  new  ones  among  millions  more  of 
people,  thus  lessening  the  purchasing  power  for  each  per- 
son. After  the  congressional  legislation  of  1878  there  was 
a halt  in  the  downward  turn  and  more  currency  in  the 
form  ot  silver  dollars  and  silver  certificates  brought  good 
times  until  1885,  when  the  gold  bearing  securities  of  the 
Argentine  Republic  went  by  the  board,  causing  the 
Baring  failure,  shaking  the  money  systems  of  the  whole 
world  and  seriously  affecting  the  gold  and  silver  basis  of 
our  treasury  certificates.  Then  Europe,  always  our 
creditor,  choked  out  the  gold  from  our  vaults  and  hiding 
places  and  silver  became  the  leper  metal  in  gold  standard 
nations.  With  an  impaired  currency  that  even  paper 
money  could  not  bring  up  in  volume  to  the  w'ants  of 
business,  the  activities  of  wealth-producing  industries 
were  palsied.  Stocks  and  bonds  resisted  the  strain  until 
1893,  and  then,  no  relief  coming,  there  ensued  the 
inevitable  collapse,  which  gold  fanatics  continue  to 
charge  to  poor,  circumscribed  silver.  In  22  years  prices 
have  fallen  50  per  cent.,  the  purchasing  power  of  a 
dollar  having,  by'  the  scarcity  of  money',  increased  100 
per  cent.  There  has  been  a shrinkage  of  over  812,000,- 
000,000,  the  penalty  .to  be  borne  for  execrable  legislation. 
And  still  w'e  are  struggling  to  do  business  on  a basis 
of  financial  decrepitude  with  more  patriotism  than  com- 
mon sense  for  capital. 
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UNCIvE  SAM  was  given  in  1792  a dual  standard  of 
coinage  which  comprehended  all  the  possibilities 
of  bimetalism  when  gold  and  silver  were  used.  Congress, 
in  all  its  legislative  financial  meanderings,  has  recog- 
nized this  duality.  It  has  striven  to  negative  the  power 
of  the  one  for  the  advantage  of  the  other.  Every  assault 
upon  the  ratio,  always  instigated  by  sinister  and  not 
patriotic  motives,  has  been  for  the  purpose  of  eliminating 
silver  as  an  element  of  the  currency,  substituting  paper 
money  for  it,  and  making  paper  and  gold  the  legal 
tender,  or,  in  other  words,  deposing  the  government  as 
the  arbiter  of  national  finances  and  putting  an  absolute 
power  over  the  currency  into  the  hands  of  the  gold 
owners  or  creditors,  and  the  banks,  which  are  also 
creditors  and  gold  owners’  agents.  In  effect  it  was  and 
is  an  attempt  to  throw  the  United  States  government  into 
the  hands  of  a receiver.  If  the  effort  were  successful  the 
creditor  would  dictate  the  manner  and  means  for  the 
payment  of  his  debt.  This  conspiracy  is  not  so  gigantic 
as  to  be  impossible  of  accomplishment.  Other  nations 
are  to-day  in  just  such  toils. 

If  we  adhere  to  bimetalism  as  it  was  at  its  inception 
or,  later,  amended  with  free  coinage  16  to  i,  the  game 
of  the  gold  conspirators  is  blocked.  They  aim  to  be  rid 
of  silver  except  in  subsidiary  coins.  They  strive  to 
prevent  it  from  being  made  into  debt-payers.  They  would 
have  it  eternally,  if  not  totally,  damned.  They  want 
only  gold  and  paper — for  the  gold  owners  ; the  masses 
can  have  silver  just  valuable  enough  to  traffic  in  a glass 
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of  peanuts  and  a mug  of  beer.  But  to  throw  out  silver 
means  something  very  serious  for  the  populace.  Its 
demonetization,  once  tried  under  the  authority  of 
Congress  and  not  of  a President,  raised  the  standard 
value  of  gold,  making  it  scarcer,  and  forcing  it  to 
meet,  in  this  scarcity,  the  demands  which  silver  had 
satisfied.  But  scarce  gold,  though  dear  gold,  did  not, 
as  a result,  make  dear  labor.  The  payment  for  labor 
continued  to  be  made  on  a silver  basis  and  an  unlawful 
basis,  because  the  coined  metal  had  no  legal  standing  ; 
yet  the  continued  hoarding  of  gold  in  Europe,  and  the 
secreting  of  it  here,  depleted  the  quantity  for  circulation 
and  left  illegal  silver  to  continue  doing  duty  for  gold,  as 
it  had  been  doing  it  prior  to  1873-74,  ^sif  it  were  a legal 
coin  of  the  country.  Nor  did  scarce  gold  and  cheap 
silver  raise  the  price  of  labor  or  maintain  that  of  mar- 
ketable commodities.  While  wages  may  not  have  been 
greatly  reduced  in  the  aggregate  this  result  has  been 
prevented  by  the  non-employment  of  tens  of  thousands 
of  laborers  who  have  received  little  or  no  pay,  and 
who  have  been  represented,  in  their  idleness,  by  the 
vagrants  and  the  vicious  who  have  caused  serious 
apprehension  to  the  authorities  of  villages  and  cities 
throughout  the  land.  The  farmer  who  in  1872  sold  his 
wheat  at  $1.29  per  bushel,  has  seen  it,  under  this  anti- 
silver conspiracy,  go  down  in  1894  to  less  than  50  cents 
per  bushel. 

When  silver  is  made  only  a commodity  instead  of 
money  the  prices  for  the  farmers  produce  always  declines. 
All  the  figures  in  the  world  cannot  change  this  stubborn 
fact,  If  the  farmer  likes  to  be  experimented  upon  and 
pay  bitterly  for  the  cost  of  the  experiments,  then 
the  gold  men  will  be  delighted  to  retain  him  as  an  ally  ; 
but  if  he  wants  to  get  more  for  his  crops  and  buy  more 
with  what  he  gets  he  will  certainly  fight  lor  a return  to  the 
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dual  standard  with  free  coinage  i6  to  i ; because  experience 
has  shown  him  that  such  coinage  at  those  figures  has 
helped  to  make  the  whole  country  prosperous,  while  its 
abolition  has  resulted  in  adversity.  Messrs.  Sherman  and 
Carlisle  may  talk  different  theories  from  these  now  ; but  in 
1874  and  later  their  eloquence  and  arguments  were  all 
against  demonetization  and  for  bimetalism. 

All  nations  of  note  have  used  the  recognized  power 
of  deciding  what  shall  constitute  money,  and  have 
employed  gold  and  silver.  The  constant  use  of  these 
metals  creates  stability.  Their  intrinsic  value  comes 
from  the  cost,  in  labor,  of  their  production.  That  cost 
for  silver  has  always  been  greater  at  15)^  to  i than  that 
of  gold.  Prior  to  its  demonetization  silver  was  dearer 
than  gold ; and  of  both  metals  there  w'as  not  enough  to 
meet  the  demand  for  them  as  money.  With  a greater 
cost  of  production,  and  a greater  value,  as  currency,  than 
gold,  and  an  insufficiency  of  quantity,  the  elimination  of 
silver  from  its  position  under  the  coinage  laws  was  a 
crime  against  every  individual  of  the  nation,  reducing 
the  value  of  his  possessions,  and  against  the  community 
in  general,  because  it  abbreviated  the  right  to  do  all  the 
business  possible  by  compelling  people  to  carry  on  their 
transactions  with  just  about  half  the  currency  resources 
that  had  been,  heretofore,  at  their  back.  While  such  a 
move  was  bad  for  this  country,  such  loan  kings  as  the 
Rothschilds  were  benefited  because  their  credits  beinsr 
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gold-bearing  they  could,  as  they  chose,  send  premiums 
up  or  down. 

If  bimetalism  is  a failure  in  the  United  States  it  is 
not  ■ a result  of  its  use,  but  of  its  disuse.  The  country 
prospered  under  its  operation  ; once  changed  in  its 
powers  there  ensued  a prolonged  strain  of  adversity.  Of  ' 
the  principal  countries  of  the  world  five  of  them — 
France,  Belgium,  Netherlands,  Turkey  and  Japan — use 


the  dual  money  system  with  a ratio  of  between  to  i 
to  16  18  to  I,  the  latter  being  the  limit  in  Japan.  Six 
countries  have  silver  only,  as  follows  : Russia,  Mexico, 
Central  America,  Sonth  America,  India  and  China — 
their  ratio  between  gold  and  legal  tender  silver  being 
I to  15}4-  England  wdth  her  8550,000,000  in  gold  and 
$1,000,000,000  in  silver  (if  we  include  India’s  $900,- 
000,000  of  that  metal)  is  agitating  a return  to  the 
bimetalic  standard  she  abandoned  in  1816.  France 
had  had  free  coinage  for  seventy  years  of  both  gold  and 
silver  at  the  ratio  of  15)^  to  i upto  1874.  When  she 
closed  her  mints  to  silver  it  was  estimated  that  she  had 
in  circulation  $900,000,000  of  gold  and  $700,000,000  in 
silver.  Her  population  at  that  time  was  about  35,000,000 
and  her  territorial  area  w^as  one-seventeenth  that  of  the 
United  States.  The  fluctuations  in  the  production  of 
silver  and  gold  wms  sometimes  as  low  as  5 to  i and  as 
high  as  50  to  I ; yet  her  mint  maintained  the  equality  of 
bullion  and  coin  value  wdth  only  infinitesimal  fluctua- 
tions. Of  all  the  nations  with  bimetalic  standards 
clearly  defined  and  faithfully  adhered  to  none  have 
suffered  such  financial  catastrophes  as  have  befallen  the 
United  States  which,  for  a score  of  years,  has  been  the 
victim  of  profound  financial  tricksters  and  amateur 
reformers.  What  the  people  of  to-day  demand  and  will 
try  to  obtain  is  that  both  gold  and  silver  be  coined,  both 
to  be  legal  tender,  the  coinage  to  be  free  and  unlimited 
for  both,  with  a ratio,  as  of  old,  of  16  to  i.  This  will 
restore  silver  to  its  former  position  ; and,  however  much 
it  may  decrease  the  bank  note  inflated  currency  will  hold 
its  ground  wdth  gold  aud  furnish  the  country  wdth  a 
substantial  currency. 
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Allison,  in  his  history  of  Europe,  clearly  shows 
what  benefit  silver  has  been  to  the  world.  The 
Roman  empire,  during  the  reign  of  Augustus,  coined  in 
gold  and  silver  what  would  be  equivalent  in  this  day  to 
$1,900,000,000  ; yet  in  Justinian’s  time  only  8400,000, 
000  was  left.  To  this  enormous  shrinkage  and  disap- 
pearance Allison  attributes  the  downfall  of  the  empire. 
Here  is  a precedent  and  example  that  both  people 
and  Congressmen  may  profitably  study.  In  the  ninth 
century  Europe  had  only  $150,000,900  in  coin  ; six 
hundred  years  later  8200,000,000  would  cover  the 
amount  available.  This  was  not  an  increase  proportion- 
ate to  the  increase  in  population  ; as  a result  the  condition 
of  the  laboring  classes  was  pitifully  degraded  and 
improvement  seemed  hopeless.  But  the  discovery  and 
products  of  the  Potosi  silver  mines  revivified  Europe. 
The  supply  of  the  precious  metal  became  three-fold 
greater.  Debts  were  decreased,  taxes  paid,  government 
treasuries  strengthened  with  money,  new  vigor  given  to 
industries,  society  advanced  in  everything,  feudalism 
disappeared,  and  a man  in  name  became  a man  in  fact. 
Silver  affected  this  revolution. 

When,  in  1816,  England  decided  to  have  only  a gold 
standard,  the  contraction  of  currency  that  resulted 
produced  almost  unendurable  misery  for  the  next  three 
years.  Prices  declined  one-half,  and  Mr.  Baring  declared 
in  the  House  of  Commons — “what  we  are  now  witness- 
ing is  the  exact  converse  of  what  occurred  over  the 
whole  world  from  the  discovery  of  the  mines  of  Mexico 
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and  Peru/’  The  coming  of  silver  from  these  mines 
\ lifted  all  Europe  out  of  the  slough  of  despond  in  the 

I sixteenth  century  ; in  the  nineteenth  century  its  expul- 

I sion  from  the  currency  of  Europe  and  practically  from 
\ that  of  the  United  States  brought  widespread  disaster. 
The  bank  of  England  is  one  of  the  greatest  powers  of  the 
old  world;  and  when,  in  1837,  it  contracted  the  currency, 

^ wages  were  immediately  lowered,  strikes  ensued  and 

I universal  ruin  seemed  imminent.  The  country  was 

I saved,  however,  by  the  mines  of  Australia  and  California 
—saved  by  the  very  factor  of  trade  and  commerce  which 
its  enemies  in  this  country  are  striving  to  place  in  a 
lower  rank  than  paper  notes,  and  to  surround  with  such 
restrictions  as  to  make  it  do  the  kitchen  work  of  the 
money  system.  It  is  the  best  and  firmest  of  friends  to 
this  country  and  it  has  been  treated  as  a refuse  metal. 
It’s  ore  is  a legacy  of  nature’s  birth-agonies,  sparsely 
distributed,  difiicult  to  discover,  and  obtainable  only 
by  hard  labor;  yet  it  is  accused  of  threatening  the  country 
with  its  abundance  in  the  face  of  the  historically  proven 
certainty  that  if  its  mining  were  stopped  for  any  length 
of  time  a financial  crisis  would  be  the  result.  The  mines 
of  the  United  States  produced  a little  over  8113,000,000 
_ of  gold  and  silver  in  1893,  half  as  much  gold  as  silver, 

^ and  still  there  was  not  enough  metal  currency  for 
business.  If  it  had  not  been  obtained  the  country  would 
' have  suffered  as  much,  or  more,  than  if  this  value  in 
cereals  had  not  been  harv^ested,  or  so  many  millions  of 
goods  had  not  been  manufactured  and  the  workers  on 
them,  going  unemployed,  had  not  been  able  to  eat, 
clothe  or  amuse  themselves  to  the  extent  of  the  wages 
they  would  have  earned. 

When  Congress  knocked  the  silver  dollar  on  the  head 
by  the  acts  of  1873  and  1874  there  were  twelve  hundred 
y-  millions  of  dollars  in  hard  money  of  the  United  States, 
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half  silver  and  half  gold,  supposed  to  be  in  circulation. 
The  acts  referred  to  made  one  half  of  this  money  either 
illegal  or  limited  in  legal  power  to  car  fare  economies. 
They  practically  ordered  the  public  to  make  one  gold  dol- 
lar pay  the  debt  that  two  silver  dollars  could  have  paid, 
doubled  the  demand  for  gold,  and  increased  its  value  and 
its  scarcity.  The  gold  creditor  and  the  gold  holder  were 
the  beneficiaries,  and  the  shrinkage  had  to  be  made  up 
somehow  by  the  people.  This  measure  intentionally 
prevented  the  operation  of  that  law  that  history  shows 
invariable  in  finance  by  which,  when  one  of  the  precious 
metals  goes  out,  or  becomes  dearer  through  scarcit}’,  the 
other  comes  in  and  relieves  the  pressure. 

By  prohibiting  silver  from  being  made  into  dollars 
under  one  act  of  Congress  and,  under  another,  limited  to 
a ridiculously  low  worth  as  a medium  in  the  currency, 
and  by  both  acts  reducing  the  metal  currency  one-half 
in  effect,  Russia,  India  and  the  Argentine  republic 
supplanted  our  cereal  products  in  the  markets  of 
the  world ; so  that  with  an  abolished  medium  and 
curtailed  money  resources  there  was  an  under  consumption 
of  grain  at  home,  and  prolonged  distress  was  the  inevita- 
ble result.  Again,  this  elimination  of  currency  reduced 
the  debt-paying  power  of  the  government  and  of  the 
people  whom  it  governs.  Worse  than  that,  increased 
expenses  ahd  decreased  income  sent  the  public  debt  up 
over  $57,000,000  between  March  i,  1893-,  and  October 
31,  1894.  This  resulted  in  the  famous  secret  deal  with 
the  Rothschild-Morgan  gold  combine  by  which  the  gov- 
ernment was  forced  to  create  and  sell,  in  order  to  main- 
tain its  gold  reserve  within  the  lines,  gold  bonds  for 
$62,500,000  at  a cost  of  89,000,000  less  than  their 
face  value.  Was  it  the  dominant  gold  or  the  re- 
pudiated silver  that  produced  the  necessity  for  such  a 
pawnbroker  deal  ? 
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ernment was  forced  to  create  and  sell,  in  order  to  main- 
tain its  gold  reserve  within  the  lines,  gold  bonds  for 
$62,500,000  at  a cost  of  $9,000,000  less  than  their 
face  value.  Was  it  the  dominant  gold  or  the  re- 
pudiated silver  that  produced  the  necessity  for  such  a 
pawnbroker  deal  ? 
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The  arguments  of  gold  monometalists  are  the  sky- 
rockets of  finance.  They  claim  that  if  silver  is 
restored  to  its  legal  position  under  the  old  or  original 
coinage  laws  it  will  drive  out  gold.  When  a parity  is 
again  established  why  should  one  metal,  more  than  the 
other,  go  ? Gold  is  going  now  to  pay  debts  abroad,  and 
it  will  go  for  that  purpose  for  many  years  to  come.  If 
Europe  continues  to  loan  to  our  borrowing,  and  that 
borrowing  continues  proportionately  for  fifty  years  in  the 
future  as  for  the  same  period  in  the  past,  the  products 
of  our  gold  mines  will  be  transferred  at  once,  without 
performing  duty  in  this  country,  to  foreign  treasure 
chests.  When  gold  goes  now  it  leaves  no  legal' tender 
coin  to  take  its  place.  Restore  the  silver  dollar  and  we 
will  have  something  harder  and  more  valuable  than  a 
paper  contingency  for  debt-paying  purposes. 

It  is  also  claimed  that  a restoration  of  silver  will  be 
followed  by  a sudden  rise  in  prices.  Isn’t  that  what  all 
classes  waiy:  ? If  the  price  of  food  becomes  higher  so 
much  the  better  for  the  farmers  who  produce  it,  for  the 
workmen  who  consume  it,  and  who  always  share  in  the 
benefits  of  such  increase  ; so  much  the  better  for  the  thou- 
sand industries  for  which  high  prices  mean  good  times 
and  a return  to  the  cheerfulness  of  the  profitable  years 
preceding  1872.  Our  mines  produce  one-third  of 
the  world’s  silver.  If  we  should  coin  it  into 
dollars  for  our  own  use,  restricting  any  expor- 
tation of  the  metal,  there  would  be  a shortage  and  a 
rise  in  the  price  of  the  metal  abroad,  and  we  could 


employ  it  at  home  in  place  of  paper.  Raise  the  embargo 
and  gold  would  come  to  buy  it.  The  gold  sent  abroad 
to  pay  our  debts  would  return  to  buy  our  silver  and,  in 
effect  and  to  a certain  extent,  silver  would  thus  pay  our 
foreign  debts. 

It  is  dinned  into  people’s  ears  that  we  cannot  get 
along  in  business  at  home  without  gold.  Such  talk  is 
senseless.  There  were  no  specie  payments  from  1861  to 
1879.  During  those  eighteen  years  we  successfully 
carried  on  one  of  the  greatest  wars  the  w'orld  has  ever 
known,  and  industries  have  never  thrived  as  they  pros- 
pered during  that  period.  The  extravagances  of  that 
time  are  not  arguments  against  its  profitable  opportu- 
nities. When  specie  came  to  its  own  again  the  country 
philosophically  resumed  its  old  associations,  and  every 
indication  of  business  pointed  towards  peace  and  plenty 
until  the  result  of  meddling  with  silver  became  so 
pronouncedly  malevolent  as  to  impair  public  confidence 
and  unsettle  all  values. 

Studied  efforts  are  made  to  show  that  business  is 
reviving  and  that  the  gold  basis  is  effecting  the  revival. 
In  isolated  cases  this  may  seem  true  ; but  the  regener- 
ating power  is  artificial,  arranged  for  such  a purpose  and 
such  an  effect.  If  business  is  reviving  why  does  it  not 
revive  in  a way  that  can  be  recognized  by  others  than 
those  who  scheme  for  such  animation.  The  condition  of 
the  country  is  much  like  that  of  an  ant  hill  through 
which  a careless  foot  has  plowed.  Scores  of  the  tiny 
villagers  dart  hither  and  thither  to  repair  the  damage, 
dragging  twigs,  pushing  dirt,  excavating  passages  and 
holding  conferences  to  repair  the  desolation  wrought  by 
one  unhappy  crash.  Are  these  little  workers,  thus 
unexpectedly  assaulted,  transacting  their  usual  business 
of  storing  away  food  and  constructing  shelter  against  the 
hostilities  of  elements  and  enemies  ? Like  these  ants  the 
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people  of  the  United  States  have  been  struggling  to  re- 
cover from  the  tread  of  the  gold  man  that  crashed 
through  promising  enterprises,  stunned  the  workers, 
broke  the  links  of  self-interest  that  connected  vital 


industries,  and  littered  grass,  bush  and  tree  along  the 
highway  of  domestic  and  commercial  life  with  the  tangled 
shreds  of  the  marvelous  tapestries  into  which  the  business 
ventures  of  the  country  had  been  woven. 

Are  the  times  really  getting  better  when  the  first  half 
of  1895  shows  6657  commercial  failures,  with  liabilities 
of  $88,839,944,  within  $12,000,000  of  the  loss  in  1894. 
To  which  may  be  added  1254  manufacturing  failures, 
with  liabilities  of  840,301,949;  and  trading  failures 
numbering  5335,  with  liabilities  of  $45,669,830  ; with  a 
rounding-up  of  63  banks  and  their  liabilities  of  $16,653,- 
276,  a greater  amount  for  the  banks  than  in  1894.  Thus 
in  cnly  six  months  of  time  13,309  concerns  were 
wrecked,  leaving  as  a token  of  their  existence  a deficit 
of  the  enormous  amount  of  $191,464,999.  If  these  be  the 
results  of  the  good  times  shouted  about  so  loudly,  and 
credited  to  business  onia  gold  basis,  it  were  better  for  the 
country  to  have  bad  times,  such  as  bimetalism  gives, 
and  so  avoid  the  wreckage  of  hopes,  ambitions,  confi- 
dences and  silver  dollars.  In  view  of  such  results, 
palpable  tombstones  along  commercial  highways,  the 
assertions  of  gold  men  that  times  are  improving  are 
arguments  against  facts  and  sublimely  mulish. 
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A NATION’S  debt  would  be  a nation’s  safe-guard  if 
it  were  possible,  as  happened  in  France,  that  its 
people  became  its  creditors.  Such  a condition  is,  unhap- 
pily, seldom  practicable,  though  almost  always  possible. 
Nature  and  individual  enterprises  have  made  the  U nited 
States  the  richest  nation  in  the  world,  population  con- 
sidered. She  is  the  sixth  in  the  procession  of  govern- 
ment debt  carriers,  owing  in  the  neighborhood  of  one 
billion  dollars.  The  strength  of  her  recuperative  forces 
is  incalculable,  but  terribly  mismanaged.  A century 
of  existence  has  taught  but  little  else  in  finance  than  how 
not  to  be  successful. 

The  public  and  private  debts  of  the  world  are  estimated 
at  $60,000,000,000.  Of  this  amount  statisticians  charge 
the  United  States  with  a proportion  of  nearly  five-tenths. 
Great  Britain’s  people  are  the  money-loaners  of  the 
universe  these  corporations  of  this  country  owe  those 
people  in  gold,  principal  and  interest,  8250,000,000. 
Whatever  we  borrow  we  must  repay  in  gold  i so  run  most 
of  the  contracts,  even  for  rent.  According  to  the  tables 
of  Mulhall,  the  value  of  all  the  gold  produced  in  500 
years  is  $7,240,000,000,  and  of  all  the  silver  $7,435,000,- 
000.  All  the  gold  and  silver  brought  from  the  mines  in  five 
centuries,  if  put  together,  would  not  pay  one-quarter  of 
what  the  world  owes.  The  difference  between  the  metal 
currency  and  the  amount  of  circulation  is  paper,  and  that 
paper  is  simply  credit  stuff,  generally  lacking  hard 
money  collaterals.  What  the  United  States  must  do  is 
to  take  care  of  its  own  credit,  backing  it  wdth  .specie  from 
its  own  and  other  countries’  mines  and  keep  out  the 
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receiver  that  European  money-loaners  would  be  glad  to 
put  in  charge  of  our  resources  in  fact,  instead  of  through 
Congress. 

As  a debtor  nation  our  liabilities  were  mostly  incurred 
when  the  currency  was,  by  law,  principally  gold  and 
silver.  The  decree  now,  is  for  payments  in  gold — if  not 
the  actual  metal  it  must  be  with  goods  priced  on 
that  metal-basis,  or  with  bills  of  exchange  that  will 
produce  it.  The  actual  metal  is  not  obtainable.  As  to 
exportations,  we  send  Europe  a value  of  $100,000,000 
and  our  gold  production  is  less  than  $40,000,000  per 
annum.  Owing  $250,000,000,  there  is  still  a debt  bal- 
ance of  over  $100,000,000.  How  can  that  be  paid  ? Out 
of  the  gold  reserve,  of  course,  for  there  is  no  other 
resource.  That  reserve  had  been  depleted  until  the 
government  was  forced  to  surreptitiously  borrow  gold  in 
an  attempt  to  bring  the  amount  to  $100,000,000.  The 
treasury  statement  for  the  fiscal  year,  ending  June  30,  in 
1895,  shows  a nominal  deficit  of  $42,825,049  in  our  finan- 
ces, which  is  likely  to  have  been  made  the  smaller  by  a 
crowding  down  of  expenditures  so  as  to  be  less  than  fifty 
millions.  For  the  fiscal  year,  ending  June  30,  1894,  the 
deficit  was  870,000,000  ; adding  that  for  1895  and  the 
government  in  two  years  has  run  behind  over  one  hun- 
dred and  twelve  million  dollars.  To  save  creditors  the 
trouble  of  calling  in  vain  a long-time,  gold-bearing  loan 
was  made  of  over  sixty-four  millions. 

The  gold  reserv'e  cannot  be  continually  restored  by 
borrowing,  nor  yet  must  the  government  be  permitted  to 
slide  into  bankruptcy.  The  public  will  have  to  pay  to 
the  call  of  a tariff  bugle,  or  under  the  squeeze  of  a 
clothes-wringer  sort  of  an  income  tax.  Shall  such  taxes 
be  paid  in  gold  and  silver,  our  own  metals,  or  in  gold 
only,  the  creditor’s  metal  ? To  do  the  business  out  of 
which  these  imports  must  come  must  gold  and  paper  be 
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the  only  medium  of  exchange  ? Is  it  necessary  or  justi- 
fiable to  oppress  debt-payers  with  limitations  contrary  to 
the  customs,  precedents,  and  primal  laws  of  this  country 
— to  shut  out  silver  absolutely,  as  Mr.  Clews,  the  banker, 
insists  ? 

Our  production  of  gold  averaged,  yearly,  about  the 
same  amount — a little  over  forty  million  dollars  per  year — 
for  the  last  forty-six  years,  a little  over  one-half  of  which 
average  is  needed  to  pay  the  interest  alone  on  the  * 
national  debt.  A period  has  been  reached  in  our  history 
when  in  interest  -we  must  pay  the  gold  piper  for  our 
dancing  to  his  gold  music.  We  are  now  to  realize  that 
interest  is  a man-eater,  a woman-eater,  a child-eater, 
merciless,  pitiless  and  insatiable.  Back  of  this  interest 
tax  is  the  government ; and  back  of  that  the  gold 
creditor  with  his  hands  full  of  promissory  obligations ; 
and  back  of  him  foreign  navies  for  the  collection  of 
American  debts. 

To  this  shameful  condition  we  have  come  simply  and 
solely  because  the  nation  allowed  its  silver  leg  to  be 
sawed  off.  The  country  has  been  w'obbling,  ever  since 
the  day  of  amputation,  on  a gold  crutch  and  a paper 
cane.  Put  back  the  machine-made  leg  on  the  machine- 
made  body  and  let  the  government  walk  upright.  Then 
let  us  consider  ourselves  first  and  the  rest  of  the  world 
last — husband  our  interests,  and  pay  no  attention  to  the 
financial  habits  of  Europe.  Why  should  we  be  a tag  on 
the  tails  of  the  animal  emblems  of  monarchies?  If  the 
six  hundred  imperial  pawnbrokers  of  the  world  demand 
that  this  country  use  gold  only,  must  we  obey  ? Must 
we  give  them  a chattel  mortgage  on  our  legislation, 
national  and  state — on  our  domestic  affairs,  on  the 
metals  in  our  shirt  and  collar  studs  ? We  can  do  busi- 
ness with  a bimetalic  standard  and  pay  our  gold  debts ; 


but  we  must  quit  borrowing  from  those  who  do  not  speak 
the  United  States  language. 

Admit  that  a restoration  of  silver  will  send  prices  up. 
Then,  if  Europe,  with  her  gold,  buys  less  proportion- 
ately, of  the  United  States,  the  gold  will  come  to  pay  for 
the  goods,  just  the  same ; and  the  withdrawal  abroad 
makes  scarcity  and  dearness  of  that  metal,  and  forces  an 
advance  in  its  price.  If  silver  is  sent  there  is  the  same 
result,  with  the  difference,  perhaps,  that  the  price  of  our 
goods  would  advance  with  the  superabundance  of  silver, 
and  the  activity  consequent  upon  this  stimulation,  or 
commercial  friction,  would  bring  more  work  and  better 
wages  to  the  laborer,  who,  in  turn,  could  live  more 
contentedly,  even  if  his  expenses  were  increased. 
Europe  cannot  swamp  us  with  silver.  It  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  a certain  amount  be  always  on  hand 
there  for  financial  and  manufacturing  purposes.  Besides, 
we  have  not  silver  enough  for  our  own  currency  wants, 
and  if  bank  notes  were  not  used  the  mines  could  not 
produce  enough  to  meet  our  needs.  We  supply  the 
world  with  one- third  of  the  silver  in  use.  To  keep  the 
most  of  it  here  would  soon  shorten  the  world’s  supply 
and  create  a foreign  demand  with  a premium  above  gold. 
If  silver  were  an  artificial  and  not  a natural  production, 
this  law  of  demand  and  supply  would  not  exist  except 
for  a mere  article  of  merchandise. 

Under  the  binietalic  standard  (always  free  coinage 
and  1 6 to  i,)  money  would  be  plenty,  and  the  rate  of 
interest  would  be  lessened  as  an  incontrovertible  result 
of  financial  laws.  As  gold  gets  scarcer  the  rate  of 
interest  gets  higher,  but  the  prices  of  goods  go  down. 
Gold  is,  therefore,  an  appreciating  metal,  not  proper  for 
deferred  payments,  especially  when,  with  its  appreciation 
goes,  as  a result,  a depreciation  in  prices,  giving  the 
creditor  double  advantage,  and  making  the  debtor  the 
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victim  of  the  cruelty  of  a legalized  oppression.  Gold  is 
not  made  scarce  and  dear  by  imports  and  interest  only  ; 
its  use  in  the  arts  is  immense,  jewelers  alone,  in  1893, 
melting  down  $1,500,000  in  gold  coin.  The  metal  is 
always  obtainable  at  one  price  at  the  mints  and  a rise  in 
price  cannot  stop  its  use.  Only  about  one-fourth  of  the 
annual  product  of  gold  is  used  for  coinage,  the  rest  is 
employed  in  the  arts.  From  this  it  may  be  seen  that  we 
are  working  on  a hypothetical  basis  as  to  the  gold 
capital  for  this  country’s  business,  or  for  the  trade  of  the 
world.  When,  between  1873  1886,  Germany,  Italy 

and  the  United  States  busied  themselves  in  turning  out 
gold  money  to  take  the  place  of  demonetized  silver  in 
those  countries  and  also  in  Scandinavia,  Denmark  and  the 
Eatin  Union,  there  was  coined  as  much  gold  as  the 
entire  gold  product  of  the  world  for  ten  years.  Gold 
went  up  in  price,  of  course,  but  lifeless  commodities 
depreciated  in  price. 

The  farmer  is  told  that  the  gold  standard  gives  him 
low  interest,  and  that  it  does  not  cost  him  the  same 
amount  of  produce  to-day  as  it  cost  him  in  1873  to  pay 
off  a debt.  It  is  possible  that  his  gold  interest  now  is  6 
per  cent,  against  the  8 per  cent,  of  1873  ; but  he  must 
carry  in  his  mind  the  fact  that  his  wheat  in  1873  at  $1.30, 
under  the  double  standard  of  currency  and  payment.,  was 
not  as  low  as  49  cents  per  bushel  in  1894,  tinder  the  gold 
regime.  If  the  price  went  up  a little  in  1895,  he  may 
thank  nature  and  not  the  philanthrophy  of  gold  men. 
As  with  the  farmer  so  with  the  manufacturer,  the 
merchant,  the  adventurer  in  any  business  enterprises. 
Dear  gold  makes  cheap  labor ; and  with  dear  gold  and 
cheap  labor  in  combination,  there  surely  comes  adversity 
and  distress. 
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XVI 

This  country  has,  during  the  last  four  centuries, 
supplied  the  world  with  one-tenth  of  the  entire 
product  of  precious  metals.  It  is  the  first  of  both  the 
gold  and  silver-producing  territories  of  the  globe ; and 
it  is  no  empty  honor  to  lead  every  nation  in  the  gather- 
ing of  those  glittering  harvests  of  metals  which  are  the 
foundations  of  empires  and  the  life-forces  of  commerce. 
According  to  Dr.  Soetbeer’s  statistics  the  mines  of  the 
world,  between  1490  and  1520,  turned  out  gold  to  the 
value  of  $107,931,000,  and  silver  to  the  value  of  $54, 703,- 
000.  The  entire  output  of  gold  to  the  present  time  is, 
$8,204,303,000 — of  silver,  $9,726,072,000.  Director  of 
the  United  States  mint,  R.  E.  Preston,  estimates  that  the 
world’s  production  of  gold  for  1894  will  be,  in  value, 
about  $181,510,100,  an  increase  over  1893  of  $22,674,- 
000.  Of  silver  he  estimates  a production  of  $214,381,- 
000  as  against  $209,165,000  in  1893  The  product  of 
gold  for  the  United  States  for  the  past  four  years  shows 
amounts  from  thirty-two  to  thirty-five  millions  each  1 
year.  In  view  of  the  increased  demand  for  this  precious 
metal,  under  the  exactions  of  what  has  been  practically 
a gold  standard,  it  is  astonishing  that  the  increase  haS 
been  so  small.  In  twenty-four  years  there  have  been 
only  three  years  where  the  production  has  exceeded 
forty  millions ; whereas,  from  1849  to  1870,  only  once 
(in  1862,  the  first  year  of  the  civil  war,)  was  it  less  than 
forty  millions.  In  1853  the  amount  produced  was  $65,- 
000,000.  The  increase  is  not  in  proportion  to  the 
increase  in  population,  to  the  growth  of  business  nor  to 
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the  demand  made  upon  it,  under  the  gold  standard,  to 
do  the  work  of  silver  in  the  currency.  In  the  last  five 
years  the  work  of  foreign  syndicates  has  made  additional 
demands  upon  the  gold  supply  by  the  creating  of  gold 
bonded  indebtedness,  bearing  gold  interest,  and  covering 
many  millions  of  dollars  embarked  in  gigantic  enter- 
prises. Under  ordinary  business  transactions  the  increa.se 
of  gold  has  not  been  one  dollar  per  capita  per  annum, 
though  new  additional  gold  obligations  created,  have 
been  greatly  in  excess  of  that  per  capita. 

As  for  silver,  the  production  was,  in  round  figures, 
in  1890,  $70,500,000  ; 1891,  $75,500,000;  1892,  $82,000,- 
000  >■  1893,  $77,500>ooO)  and  in  1894,  according  to  the 
director  of  the  mint,  the  product  will  be  $64,000,000,  or 
a decrease  of  over  $12,000,000.  In  other  words  the 
United  States  has  taken  into  co-operative  partnership 
within  tho.se  years  3,000,000  people.  If,  up  to  1892,  it 
was  making  both  ends  meet  (which  it  was  not,)  then  the 
addition  of  these  three  million  souls,  who  must  get 
out  of  the  concern  enough  to  eat,  drink  and  wear,  are 
cared  for  to  an  extent,  currency  dividend,  of  a trifle  over 
one  dollar  per  head,  gold  ; or  with  silver  and  gold  a loss 
of  four  dollars  per  capita,  or  a net  loss  of  three  dollars 
per  capita.  On  that  basis  the  more  we  increase  the 
population  the  poorer  we  become  as  a nations 

Have  we  had,  at  any  time,  in  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century,  sufficient  currency — gold,  silver  and  paper — to 
re.spectably  support  Uncle  Sam’s  family  in  business? 
Contemplating  as  being  in  actual  use  (none  of  it  being 
lost,  destroyed  or  in  other  lands,)  all  the  money  that  the 
trea.sury  officials  term  as  “in  circulation” — that  is,  not 
in  the  treasury — there  are  the  following  figures  ; 
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popui-ation.  currency. 

1890  . . . 62,222.250  $1,429,250,270 

1891  , . , 63,975.000  1,497,446,707 

1892  , . . 65,520,000  1,603,073,338 

1893  • • • 66,946,000  1,593,726,411 

1893  (to  Sept,  i)  66.946,000  1,680,562,671 

1894  ( do  ) 68,042,000  1,646,071,481 

This  little  table  shows  not  only  a lack  of  increase  of 

currency  proportionate  to  the  increase  in  the  population, 
but  also  that  on  the  same  day  of  the  same  month  in  1 893 
and  1894  there  was  a decrease  of  the  currency  in  1894,  as 
again.st  1893  of  over  thirty  millions  of  dollars.  This 
was  a terrible  shrinkage  for  panic  times.  Why  and 
how  was  it  brought  about  ? Apparently  it  was  a move 
for  gold  interests.  In  those  twelve  months  the  govern- 
ment, according  to  its  statistical  tables,  withdrew  in 
silver  dollars,  subsidiary  coins  and  silver  certificates, 
$17,000,000,  in  treasury  notes,  $21,000,000;  in  United 
States  notes,  over  $57,000,000,  and  in  gold  certificates, 
$15,000,000  making  in  all,  $110,000,000.  This  curren- 
cy diminution  was  only  partially  replaced  by — gold,  $21,- 
000,000  ; currency  certificates  (under  the  act  of  June  8, 
1872),  $52,000,000,  and  national  bank  notes,  $7,000,000, 
making  a return  of  $80,000,000  and  a deficit  of  $30,000,- 
000.  Two  months  later  (Oct.  31,  1894,)  the  treasury 
statement  showed  that,  notwithstanding  this  pulling  in 
and  depriving  the  people  of  the  use  of  thirty  millions  of 
dollars,  the  government  debt  had  been  increased  over 
$57,000,000.  People  may  think  as  they  like  about  such 
financiering  ; but  the  figures  quoted  show,  outside  of 
questions  as  to  judgment,  that  for  years  the  business  men 
of  the  country  have  been  insufficiently  supplied  by  the 
government  with  legal  tender  money,  and  that  the 
29,931  failures  to  the  amount  of  $742, 188,271  in  1893 
and  1894  may  charged,  to  a large  extent,  to  an 


unpatriotic  and  unwdse  policy  that  is  trying  to  exclude 
silver  dollars  from  the  currency  and  bar  out  four 
hundred  million  substantial  aids  to  public  and  private 
enterprises.  Under  the  dual  standard  of  our  currency 
such  ruin  was  never  wrought  and  could  not  happen. 
As  an  enforced  experiment  with  gold  the  country  is 
paying  a fearful  price  for  its  financial  education. 
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XVII 

The  demonetization  of  silver  by  the  Congress  of  1873 
and  1874  has  been  termed  a crime.  It  was  more 
than  that.  It  was  both  treachery  and  crime.  The 
Congressmen  who  voted  for  the  dismissal  of  silver  from 
the  coinage  of  the  country  occupied  their  position  by  the 
grace  of  the  people  whom  they  were  expected  to  repre- 
sent. They  were  agents  of  certain  proportions  of 
citizens  in  certain  communities  and  were  expected  to  act 
honestly,  according  to  the  desires  of  their  principals,  on 
all  public  matters.  When  they  voted  to  omit  silver 
dollars  from  the  coins  of  the  country  they  did  it  either 
ignorantly,  which  was  a crime  for  statesmen,  or  from 
premeditation,  arising  from  interested  motives  and  with- 
out consultation  with  their  principals — the  people  in 
their  districts.  That  was  treachery.  The  public  never 
petitioned  for  this  silver  constraint  or  limitation.  But 
they  have,  for  twenty  years,  been  unavailingly  endeav  ' 
oring  to  have  Congress  redress  the  wrongs  inflicted  by 
the  acts  of  its  predecessors.  Those  wrongs  convulsed  the 
financial  system  of  the  country  and  created  evils  which 
the  bitterest  enemy  of  human  kind  would  have  hesitated 
to  employ  for  revenge.  Disasters  by  the  thousands  have  ‘ 
disrupted  business  enterprises,  ruined  commerce,  wrecked 
the  ventures  of  manufacturers,  and  barred  the  road  of  I 
agriculturists  not  merely  to  prosperity,  but  to  the  getting 
of  their  daily  food.  A prolonged  financial  crisis  has 
followed  in  the  wake  of  this  act,  and  yet  the  public  is 
assured  that  it  was  not  a crime. 

The  public  has  been  robbed,  not  only  of  the  millions  ^ ‘ 
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it  had  saved,  but  of  the  millions  it  might  and  would  have 
earned — the  people  of  the  world  in  general  and  of  the 
United  States  in  particular.  In  the  fairest  of  lights  this 
demonetization  seems  the  result  of  a conspiracy. 
As  traced  out  by  Hon.  Alexander  Delmar,  the  well- 
known  writer  on  coinage,  and  a member  of  the  monetary 
commission  of  1876,  the  incipient  cause  was  the  action  of 
France.  At  the  time  this  action  was  taken  nearly 
11,500,000,000  in  United  States  5 and  6 percent,  bonds, 
with  interest  in  coin  and  bought  at  40  cents  on  the 
dollar,  were  held  in  Europe  or  for  foreign  account.  At 
that  period  the  ratio  of  value  of  the  precious  metals  at 
the  French  mints  was  to  i,  while  in  this  country  it 
was  16  to  I,  a difference  of  about  3 per  cent,  in  favor  of 
the  silver  again.st  the  gold,  and  so  silver  was  sent  to  Paris, 
rather  than  the  United  States,  for  coining.  At  the  same 
time  a decision  of  the  French  Court  of  Cassation  reiterated 
the  principle  of  the  Roman  law  embodied  in  the  code 
Napoleon  to  the  effect  that  money  contracts  were  legally 
dischargable  in  such  money  as  was  current  on  the  day  of 
payment,  no  matter  what  other  terms  were  expressed  ; it 
being  held  that  no  man  could  contract  himself  out  of  the 
law. 

_ This  decision  frightened  the  foreign  holders  of  our 
bonds.  They  feared  that  when  the  time  came  for 
paying  the  coin  interest  our  government  might  apply 
this  rilling  to  its  debts  and  devise  some  spurious  metal 
money  with  which  to  meet  these  payments.  The  bond- 
holding syndicate  labored  fcpm  1865  to  1870  to  defeat 
such  a possibility,  and  concluded  their  efforts  by  altering 
the  British  mint  code  (which  was  the  precedent  of  the 
shameful  legislation  by  our  Congress  changing  the  code 
of  this  country)  by  which  silver  \vas  expelled  from  the 
currency,  or  demonetized.  Other  countries  followed  this 
example  until  all  the  principal  governments  of  the  world 
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became  committed  to  the  gold  standard.  Silver  was 
selected  for  the  sacrifice  because,  being  worth  3 per  cent, 
more  than  gold  in  France,  as  matters  stood  at  the  time, 
it  was  rightly  thought  that  the  United  States  would 
refuse  to  use  this,  the  dearer  metal.  By  .hoodwinking 
our  then  astute  financiers  with  the  idea  that  gold  would 
be  the  economical  metal  for  debt  paying,  because  it 
was  worth  less  in  relative  valne  in  Europe,  even  if  no 
stronger  and  more  personal  arguments  were  employed, 
the  people  of  the  United  States  had  the  gold  money  yoke 
slipped  over  their  necks  and  have  been  wearing  it  ever 
since  to  the  strident-voiced  ‘ ‘ gee  ’ ’ and  ‘ ‘ haw  ’ ’ of 
foreign  money  lenders.  It  was  the  most  stupendous 
“shell  game”  in  the  history  of  the  world’s  finance: 
and  its  players  swept  into  their  pockets  from  $600,000,- 
000  to  $1,000,000,000. 

If  the  deed  thus  done  was  not  a crime,  what  was  it  ? 

Daniel  Webster  once  said  that  the  legal  standard  of 
value  of  this  country  was  gold  and  silver  at  ratios  fixed 
by  Congress  ; and  that  neither  Congress  nor  state  had 
any  authority  to  displace  that  standard. 

James  G.  Blaine  remarked  that  Congress  had  not  the 
power  to  declare  that  neither  gold  nor  silver  should  not 
be  money,  and  no  more  right  to  demonetize  silver  thair 
gold,  and  no  more  power  to  demonetize  either  than  both. 

Years  ago  Senator  John  Sherman  admitted  that  the 
arguments  ‘ ‘ showing  the  dangerous  effects  upon  the 
industries  by  dropping  one  of  the  precious  metals  from 
the  standard  of  value,  outweigh,  in  my  mind,  all  theo- 
retical objections  to  the  bimetalic  system.” 

The  events  of  twenty  years  have  verified  the  pro- 
phetic utterances  of  these  great  men  in  our  political 
history  and  convinced  the  sufferers  that  while  the  law 
has  been  violated  by  law  makers  the  penalty  has  not^ 
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fallen  upon  the  violators,  but  upon  the  country  at  large. 
There  is  no  palliative  reason  for  that  public  conduct  of 
public  men,  which  results  in  indiscriminate  and  pro- 
longed ruin. 
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XVIII 

For  twenty  years  we  have  had  an  era  of  gold’s 
prosperity  and  silver’s  adversity.  Let  every  man 
figure  up  his  opportunities  and  his  profits.  While  silver 
has  been  an  outcast,  gold  has  had  its  masters— the 
bankers.  Therefore,  because  silver  used  to  be  the  peo- 
ple’s money,  it  being  in  their  possession  a hundred  times 
when  gold  came  once,  and  because  silver  w'as  an  enemy 
of  gold,  the  banker,  gold’s  master,  naturally  fell  into  an 
antagonism  to  the  people,  though  ready,  of  course,  to  do 
business  with  them,  sentiment  not  being  among  a bank- 
er’s assets,  certainly  not  with  his  liabilities.  It  is 
agg^-ayating  to  have  a foreign  financier  sniffing  at  our 
stocks  and  bonds,  and  even  dictating,  as  in  the  near  past, 
as  to  methods  and  metals  of  payment;  but  doubly 
exasperating  is  it  to  have  to  contend  with  home  bank- 
ers, not  as  to  the  conducting  of  their  own  business,  but 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  public  finances  shall  be 
arranged.  In  the  present  silver  contest  these  business 
men  stand  arrayed  in  solid  phalanxes  against  the  sup- 
porters of  the  white  metal.  Self-interest  leads  them  to 
stand  in  this  antagonism  to  popular  wishes. 

To  begin  with,  national  banking  is  the  offspring  of 
the  national  debt.  Government  bonds  are  gold  debts,  prin- 
cipal and  interest,  and  must  be  made  dearer  rather  than 
cheaper.  Silver  will  compete  with  gold  and  cheapen 
them.  The  certificates  of  a gold  debt  are  the  collaterals 
of  the  bank  for  borrowing  from  the  government  a certain 
amount  of  paper  issue.  The  gov^ernment  takes  its  own 
gold  interest-drawing  pledges  for  security  for  money 
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issued  under  its  direction  and  subject  to  its  rules  and 
regulations.  The  national  banker  issues  his  money,  as 
a loan,  to  somebody  or  something,  at  an  interest  rate  of 
from  5 to  8 ( or  more)  per  cent.  Add  this  to  what  the 
government  pays  him  for  its  loan  certificate,  which  he 
has  bought  and  hypothecated  to  the  maker  for  a circula- 
tion security,  and  with  gold  nominated  in  every  agree- 
ment the  national  banker  grows  rich  on  the  national 
debt  as  the  main  part  of  his  capital.  The  national  debt 
being  the  people’s  debt,  because  they  have  to  pay  it,  the 
banker  loans  the  people  their  own  money,  on  which 
they  pay  a double  interest — on  the  government  debt  and 
on  the  money  borrowed,  and  which  is  issued  by  the  bank 
with  that  debt  as  security.  The  borrowed  money  is  of 
paper,  secured,  not  by  metal  money,  but  by  the  govern- 
ment’s promise  to  pay. 

By  this  circular  method  of  banking  without  capital, 
gold  is  required  to  come  to  the  loaner  and  it  is  at  once 
hoarded  in  the  vaults  until  required  for  a gold  loan  ; or 
it  enriches  the  bank  by  the  accretion  of  inaction — the 
secretion  of  the  metal  making  it  dearer,  through  resulting 
scarcity,  the  interest  growing  upon  it  like  an  orchid. 
When  the  government  finds  itself  in  a tight  place — as  wdien 
it  silently  effected  its  loan  of  $62,000,000  of  1895,  and-* 
enabled  the  bankers,  who  manipulated  it,  to  make  eight 
million  dollars  as  their  wages—  then  the  national  banks 
disgorge  their  gold,  at  good  interest,  that  it  may  be  sent 
out  of  the  country  in  payment  of  foreign  indebted- 
ness, or  kept  again  as  hoarded  gold  in  the  reserve  fund 
of  the  treasury.  These  tricks  keep  the  metal  scarce  and 
high,  with  a stealthy,  but  healthy  growth  of  interest, 
to  the  advantage  of  nobody  but  the  loaner  and  the 
holder. 

This  sort  of  manipulation  makes  national  bankers  the 
enemies  of  free  silver  at  any  ratio  ; it  makes  gold  the  ' 


implacable  enemy  of  the  man  in  ordinary  business,  who 
knows  the  metal  only  by  reputation.  Interest  is  only  a 
tax.  Government  interest  is  a government  tax  ; and  the 
marrow  of  this  financial  bone  of  contention  is  that  the 
nation,  as  a people,  really  pays  gold  taxes,  not  to  Uncle 
Sam,  but  to  the  national  banks.  Bimetalism  would 
spoil  this  whip-saw  condition  of  affairs.  Unrestricted 
coinage,  at  a fixed  ratio,  and  with  a legal  tender  quality, 
would  have  a purchasing  and  debt-paying  power  in 
accordance  with  the  ratio  established  for  the  metals. 
There  would  be  no  forced  circulation.  This  currency 
would  take  care  of  itself,  though  the  probable  result 
would  be  to  release  stored  gold,  now  held  as  a rarity, 
and  reduce  its  rating  to  less  than  silver,  which  would  be 
enriched  and  ennobled  by  the  virtues  of  a financial 
standing  and  a legal  tender  qualification.  The  gold 
contracts  of  the  past  would  have  to  be  fulfilled ; but 
such  follies  would  find  no  lodging  place  in  the  future. 

While  the  banker,  with  his  silent  increase  of  quiet 
gold,  complacently  insists  upon  the  use  of  that  metal 
alone,  or  else  with  an  accompaniment  of  silver  that  puts 
the  latter  metal  as  an  expedient  auxiliary  for  the  reten- 
tion of  the  other,  there  are  millions  who  demand  and 
will  insist  upon  an  equality.  They  reason  that  gold 
cannot  and  paper  must  not  be  employed  exclusively  in 
business  transactions  ; that  there  is  insufficient  gold,  and 
that  paper  money,  illimitable  in  productive  possibilities, 
is  only  an  abominable  makeshift  for  silver  and  created 
for  the  profit  of  the  banker,  and  as  an  eventual  tax  upon 
the  public.  There  must  be  so  much  money  to  carry  on 
business,  rated  by  some  statisticians  as  high  as  850  per 
capita  for  the  United  States.  In  1894  the  chief  nations 
of  the  world  had  a total  of  83,965,900,000  in  gold,  and  a 
full  tender  of  83,435,800,000  in  silver — ot  which  amount 
there  was  available  only  $619,900,000,  the  limited  tender. 
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Of  this  the  United  States  had,  in  gold,  $626,600  000,  and 
a full  silver  tender  of  $549,70o,oix),  and  a limited  tender 
of  that  metal  of  only  $75,000,000.  The  difference  is  not 
with  the  people,  but  hoarded  in  vaults  for  emergencies 
calling  for  high  interest.  If  all  the  twenty-five  millions 
of  silver  dollars  ,were  in  continual  circulation,  there 
would  be  only  one-eighth  of  the  coined  quantity,  and  but 
a few  cents  over  a dollar  for  a per  capita  distribution. 

The  population  in  1874  was  42,796,000,  the  per 
capita  of  all  kinds  of  money  in  circulation  (assuming  it 
all  to  be  in  existence  and  in  motion),  was  $18.83, 
ratio  of  silver  to  gold  w'as  16.17  to  i,  and  the  silver  dol- 
lar w’as  worth  .98865.  Nineteen  years  later  (1893)  the 
population  had  increased  to  66,826,000,  the  per  capita 
apportionment  of  all  kinds  of  currency  to  I23.82,  the 
commercial  ratio  of  silver  to  gold  to  $24.57,  ^nd  the 
value  of  the  silver  dollar  had  fallen  to  65  cents.  In  this 
period  the  population  had  increased  50  per  cent.,  but  the 
per  capita  circulation  was  only  30  per  cent,  greater. 
The  value  of  the  silver,  with  which  attempts  were  being 
made  to  carry  on  business — viz.,  $57,029,743  in  silver 
dollars  and  $326,489,165  in  silver  certific.'^tes — had  with- 
ered in  value  30  per  cent.  In  1874,  with  an  alleged 
issue,  in  circulation,  of  silver  and  bank  notes  of  $776,-^ 
000,000,  the  treasury  held  $29,000,000.  In  1893,  with 
the  issue,  in  circulation,  of  $1,600,000,000,  the  treasury 
was  keeping  watch  over  $526,000,000,  or  more  than 
two-thirds  greater  than  the  entire  circulation  of  nineteen 
years  before.  If,  during  these  years,  the  country  had 
stood  still  in  business,  or  moved  slowly  ahead,  as  is  the 
fashion  in  Europe,  the  increa.se  of  $800,000,000  of  money 
in  circulation  might  be  regarded  in  the  nature  of  a 
disaster.  But  the  country  had  been  “hustling”  in  all 
that  time,  expending  thou.sands  of  millions  in  enterprises 
of  astounding  character  as  to  magnitude  of  capital  and 


labor  involved.  What  moved  the  human  machinery  of 
these  undertakings?  Gold?  Or  was  it  silver,  or  its 

representative,  paper  money  ? 

The  census  of  1890  showed  that  in  that  year  there 
were  employed  in  the  manufactories  of  the  country 
4^711,832  persons,  who  were  paid  a total  amount  for 
their  services  of  $2,282,823,265.  Their  wages  were  not 
paid  in  gold,  that  was  certain.  Then  they  must  have 
been  given  silver  or  its  representative  paper.  They 
were  supplied  with  an  abhorred,  lawed-against  and 
depreciated  metal,  or  its  currency  corollary.  Whose 
Clime  was  this  betrayal  of  the  confidence  of  workpeople 
— that  of  Congre.ss  or  of  employers?  If  silver  had  lost 
half  its  value  by  Congressional  action,  was  it  not  a 
swindle  to  get  full  time  and  work  from  wage-earners  and 


pay  them  only  one-half  wages  by  the  gold  schedule? 
Were  the  goods  they  made  sold  by  gold  or  silver 
ratings  , or  was  the  foreign  price  gold  and  the  home 


price  also,  and  necessarily  gold  ? The  working  people 
can  answer  for  themselves. 

Again,  the  land  on  which  these  factories  were  built 
cost  $775,713,649;  the  buildings  thereon,  $878,832,137, 
the  machinery  in  the  buildings,  $1,584,155,710,  and  the 
cost  of  materials  used  amounted  to  $5, 158,868,353.  Was 
this  enormous  outlay  paid  for  in  gold,  or  silver  and  its 
representative  paper?  If  in  gold,  wdiose  gold?  The 
world’s  stock  of  that  metal  is  less  than  four  billions  of 
dollars,  about  one-half  of  that  called  for  above.  It  was 
abhorred  silver  then  that  helped  the  country,  What 
paid  for  the  products  of  this  combination  of  labor  and 
machinery,  amounting  to  $9,370,107,624?  Certainly 
not  gold. 

There  can  be  only  one  reasonable  conclusion.  People 
have  been  doing  business  right  along  with  Uncle  Sam’s 
silver  dollars,  disregarding  the  fiat  of  Congress  and  the 
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opposition  of  the  gold  men.  But  business  has  been  poor, 
because  there  was  not  enough  of  any  kind  of  money  to 
carry  on  enterprises  and  to  substantiate  the  demands  of 
credit.  Though  silver  is  denounced  by  men  whose 
occupation  demands  gold,  but  who  pay  out  silver,  the 
fact  is  plain  that  the  United  States  is  struggling  to  do  a 
silver  business  on  a gold  standard,  just  as  the  farmer 
has  been  ruining  his  health  by  raising  gold-sown  crops 
to  be  sold  at  silver  prices.  But  what  becomes  of  the  gold? 
One  seldom  sees  it;  it  is  so  uncommon  that  a quarter 
eagle  is  now  and  then  passed  out  as  a cent.  If  gold  is 
practically  the  standard,  it  ought  to  be  in  circulation,  and 
not  so  dear  as  to  be  unobtainable,  except  at  a premium. 
Where  is  it  hidden?  Sept,  i,  1894,  the  gold  and  gold 
paper  of  the  country,  not  in  the  treasury  of  the  United 
States,  was  ^563,076,555  and  the  silver,  $76,979,262. 
Now  the  assertion  that  this  gold  was  in  circulation  does 
not  mean  that  the  people  had  it.  On  the  contrary,  it 
was  where  the  people  could  not  get  at  it  in  any  way,  not 
even  by  borrowing.  October  2,  1894,  national 

banks  held,  as  part  of  their  reserves  in  gold  and  gold 
certificates  the  enormous  sum  of  $196,927,230.92.  That 
metal  was  practically  out  of  use.  Over  four  and  one- 
half  millions  was  the  balance  against  us  on  exports,  and 
there  was  foreign  interest  to  be  paid  on  stocks,  bonds, 
etc.,  and  the  amount  required  by  law  to  be  held  by  state 
banks,  trusts,  loan  and  other  associations.  Probably 
three-quarters  of  'the  gold  is  tied  up  in  this  way.  New 
gold  is  not  plentiful.  For,  in  1891,  1892  and  1893, 
the  mines  produced  only  a little  over  $101,000,000.  ‘ 
Practically  there  is  no  gold  for  business  purposes  and 
silver  is  not,  legally,  in  the  currency.  The  prom- 
ises to  pay  of  bankers,  and  of  which  loans  are  made  and 
re-hiade  with  perplexing  rapidity  and  astounding  profit, 
come  into  use  to  fill,  as  far  as  possible,  the  vacancy 
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which  neither  gold  nor  silver  can  fill.  Of  this  sort  of 
money  there  was  in  the  circulation  last  year  about  $475,- 
000,000.  This  amount  is  exceeded  by  that  of  only  one 
other  country,  Russia, whose  paper  amounted  to  $530,000,- 
000,  her  gold  to  $455,000,000,  and  her  silver  to  $48,- 
000,000  ; but  it  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  her  popula- 
tion is  124,000,000,  and  the  business  activity  of  her 
people  not  to  be  compared  with  that  of  the  United 
States. 

Banks  and  bankers  are  necessary  components  in  the 
business  of  every  country  ; but  they  are  evils  when  their 
work  and  influence  is  given  to  the  centralization  of 
money  powder  by  which  the  elemental  rights  of  the 
people  are  restricted  in  financial  affairs,  and  there  is  an 
assumption  and  use  of  power  by  them  alwaj'S  next  to, 
and  sometimes  superior  to  that  of  the  government,  at 
which,  if  not  at  other  times,  they  become  inimical  to 
public  interests  and  dangerous  to  popular  liberty.  It  is 
to  be  expected,  as  a natural  consequence  of  their  posi- 
tion, that  these  institutions  will  oppose  the  res- 
toration of  silver  save  in  a thoroughly  restricted 
form  ; and,  as  with  banks,  so  with  all  money  loaners  in 
their  smaller  and  obscurer  channels  of  activit^^  Uncle 
Sam’s  dollars  will  never  be  w'heeled  into  line  again 
through  the  efforts  of  this  class  of  business  men. 


wealth,  or  possible  currency,  of  $105,050,590.  In  1894, 
foreio^n  trade,  being  in  a worse  condition  than  ever,  there 
was  sent  abroad,  in  gold,  84,528,951,  and  in  silver, 
837,164.713,  or  in  all,  841,693,664.  In  these  two  years, 
just  when  the  land  was  in  the  agony  of  a financial 
revolution,  hard-money  resources  to  the  value  of  $146,- 
744,254  were  sent  into  other  countries.  Does  this  drain- 
age of  genuine  money  help  the  financial  condition  ? 

Again,  there  should  be  considered  the  vast  amount 
of  money  sent  to  Europe  by  our  foreign  population, 
which,  in  a laudable  way,  remembers  the  relatives  left 
in  other  lands ; or  by  those,  who,  having  secured  a 
competency,  return  to  their  kindred  to  pass  the  remain- 
der of  their  lives,  carrying  out  of  the  United  States  the 
amount  of  their  fortunes.  In  the  aggregate  these  sums 
run  up  into  millions  of  dollars,  and  are  dangerous  leaks 
for  our  resources.  Nor  must  there  be  omitted  from  con- 
sideration the  amount,  estimated  at  $50,000,000,  spent 
each  year  by  the  vast  army  of  Americans,  who  go 
abroad  and  ransack  Europe,  Asia  and  Africa  for  sensa- 
tions and  BRIG  A BAG.  Money  sent  or  carried  abroad 
seldom  comes  back  to  us,  because  we  area  debtor  nation. 
Our  credit  is  of  the  highest  character,  and  the  capitalists 
and  shopkeepers  of  Europe  hold  us,  therefore,  in  great 
esteem.  Only  by  heroic  economy  can  we  ever  achieve 
independence  in  money  matters. 

While  millions  of  dollars  are  annually  sent  out  of  the 
country,  the  outstanding  volume  of  money,  wildly  esti- 
mated at  81,606, 179,556  (wildly,  because  based  on  the 
assumption  that  all  of  the  gold,  silver  and  paper  money, 
regarded  by  the  United  States  treasury  as  in  circulation 
since  mints  and  presses  began  its  manufacture,  none  is 
figured  as  lost,  destroyed,  or  transformed  by  foreign 
mintage),  is  always  calculated  as  being  in  use,  and  the 
per  capita  allotment  is  made  upon  such  total  circulation. 
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SCARCE  gold  makes  dear  gold ; and  dear  gold  de- 
lights the  heart  and  fattens  the  profits  of  the 
national  banker.  He  has,  additionally,  the  legal  and  ex- 
clusive right  to  issue  paper  money,  ostensibly  his  own,  but 
actually  the  government’s,  becau.se  it  is  issued  under  the 
auspices  of  and  backed  by  the  government,  and  though 
legal,  is  not  legal  tender.  The  majority  of  the  people, 
glad  to  obtain  any  kind  of  money  that  will  procure  food, 
and  clothing,  and  shelter,  seldom  worry  their  heads 
about  a metal  that,  to  them,  is  more  mythical  than  real  ; 
and  such  citizens  have  no  intelligent  conception  that 
gold  can  be  scarce  through  other  causes  than  the  failure 
of  gold  mines  to  produce  ore.  Few  men  are  bankers, 
now-a-days,  for  banking  has  become  a science ; it  used 
to  be  only  a business,  an  occupation  in  which  any  one 
could  engage  with  a prospect  of  making  at  least  a living. 
To  day  it  is  more  complicated  than  the  best  perfected 
S5'stem  of  theology.  Thus  it  happens  that  the  banker 
best  knows  why,  when  and  where  gold  is  scarce  ; but  from 
pure  philanthropic  motives  he  does  not  tell  the  public. 
Statistics  are  not,  however,  so  secretive.  What  do  they 
reveal  ? 

All  the  gold  coined  by  this  country  has  not 
remained  within  its  territorial  area.  Millions  of 
dollars  of  our  coinage  have  been  wiped  out  by 
re-coinage  in  other  lands.  Our  metal  money  is  a 
wonderful  voyager.  In  1893  the  excess  of  exports 
over  imports  of  our  gold  was  $87,506,463  ; and 
of  silver,  $17,544,127,  or  a total  exhaust  of  our  specie 
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The  people  are  told  that  there  is  an  amount  of  money  in 
the  land  equal  at  present  to  $23  for  each  person,  and  that 
this  is  enough  for  business  purposes.  We  have  shown 
that  in  two  years  only  the  balance  of  specie  exported  was 
against  us  to  an  amount  exceeding  $145,000,000,  and 
that  many  other  millions  were  abstracted  for  miscellane- 
ous expenditures.  Of  the  amount  left  of  the  $1,606,- 
179.55b,  money  manufactured  in  over  a century,  the 
national  banks  of  1895  were  required  by  law  to  have  on 
hand,  not  in  circulation,  a reserve  fund  that  amounted  to 
over  $417,000,000  (25  per  cent,  of  their  deposits,)  and  a 
redemption  fund  that  would,  in  that  j'^ear,  exceed  $28,- 
000,000.  To  these  amounts,  not  available  for  business, 
must  be  added  the  cash  held  by  state  banks, 
money  locked  up  for  security,  amounting  to  over  $144,- 
000,000;  over  $34,000,000  imprisoned  by  trust  com- 
panies, over  $43,000,000  held  by  savings  banks  and 
over  $8,000,000  as  the  reserve  of  private  banks. 

The  exact  amount  thus  kept  out  of  the  use  of  trade, 
commerce  and  manufacture,  foots  up  $675,591,002.  In- 
crease this  astounding  amount  by  what  goes  out  of  the 
country  as  exported  money  and  admit  the  gross  circula- 
tion, as  undiminished  by  loss  in  any  shape,  or  by 
individual  hoarding,  and  an  apportionment  of  what  was 
left  w^ould  give  each  inhabitant  of  the  land  about  twelve 
dollars.  Will  such  an  allotment  carry  on  business 
without  friction  and  resultant  panics  ? It  is  like  a 
merchant  doing,  or  trying  to  do,  a million  dollar 
business  on  a capital  of  one  cent.  And  yet,  without 
enough  money  in  the  country  to  enable  its  people  to  do 
a cash  business  for  one  day,  we  are  informed  by  gold 
sages  that  silver  money  is  not  required,  and  that  its 
employment  will  ruin  the  nation,  both  at  home  and 
abroad. 

Gold  is  secreted,  silver  is  taboo,  paper  money  is 
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insufficient,  and  the  country  is  told  to  make  the  best  of 
the  situation.  That  best  is  personal  credit ; and  personal 
credit  to-day,  as  for  centuries,  results  inevitably  in  a 
general  financial  collapse.  Gold  and  silver,  or  their 
equivalent  in  government  endorsed  paper,  no  matter 
how  plentiful,  has  never  produced  financial  ruin.  The 
precious  metals  make  the  back-bones  of  nations.  We 
have  mountains  full  of  these  metals.  Shall  we  continue  to 
lock  up  those  teeming  with  silver  and  suffer  adversities  ; 
or  give  work  to  tens  of  thousands  of  people  by  removing 
the  barriers  to  their  entrances  and  pave  with  silver  the 
highway  to  permanent  prosperity  ? 
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The  government  coins  gold  for  any  one  supplying 
the  bullion,  charging  only  for  the  copper  alloy 
used,  or  one-fifth  of  one  per  cent.  At  one  time  in  its 
history,  from  1834  to  1853,  the  country  had  what  is  now 
demanded,  “free  coinage,  16  to  i.”  Under  the  act  of 
February  27,  1878,  the  mint  was  not  allowed  to  coin  for 
individuals.  The  government  bought  each  month  so 
much  silver  bullion  at  the  market  price  and  made  it  into 
coin  as  fast  as  purchased.  The  treasury  made  the  dif- 
ference between  the  cost  of  the  bullion  and  the  value  of 
the  coin.  The  government  takes  the  margin.  Since 
the  repeal  of  the  act  of  July  14,  1890,  by  which  a cer- 
tain amount  was  to  be  bought  and  another  amount 
was  to  be  coined  each  month,  the  government  has  been 
minting  what  it  had  bought  but  not  used  under  that 
law.  The  remedy  now  sought  is  a return  to  the  old  way 
by  which  silver  may  be  brought  to  the  mint  and  coined 
at  the  same  slight  charge  as  for  gold  ; and,  further,  that 
when  so  coined  its  value  shall  be  as  16  to  i — sixteen* 
parts  of  silver  to  be  equal  in  value  to  one  part  of  gold. 
Against  such  a law  it  is  urged  that  the  country  would 
be  flooded  with  silver  as  currency",  not  only  with  the 
products  of  our  own  mines,  but  from  foreign  lands  ; that 
there  would  be  an  inflation  of  prices,  a cheapening  of 
silver  and  a scarcity  of  gold.  These  are  mere  assump- 
tions. If  such  a law  were  enacted  and  silver  cheapened, 
silver  countries  would  not  send  that  metal  here  to  obtain 
a low  price  for  it,  nor  would  they  drain  themselves  of 
silver  that  it  might  be  the  dearer  for  them.  As  between 
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silver  and  paper,  of  both  of  which,  as  currency,  there  is  an 
insufiicient  amount,  the  paper  would  give  way 
and  retire,  as  it  is  worth  less  than  silver  ; and  the  public 
would  abjure  the  former  for  the  latter  if  they  had  their 
wits  about  them.  As  to  inflation  of  prices,  that  means 
that  men  would  earn  more  by  getting  constant  employ- 
ment at  higher  wages,  and,  therefore,  could  spend  more. 
*As  to  the  crisis  which,  it  is  predicted,  would  surely 
follow,  it  may  be  said  that  a panic  cannot  happen  where 
there  is,  as  it  is  said  there  will  be,  a superabundance  of 
precious  metal  currency.  As  to  the  banishment  of  gold, 
it  cannot  be  much  further  removed  from  the  people  than 
to-day,  when  a twenty  years  crisis  from  gold  usage  only 
demonstrates  the  inability  of  that  metal  alone  to  prevent 
one. 

The  demand  for  free  coinage  of  silver  at  a proportion 
of  gold,  fixed  by  law,  does  not  mean  fiat  silver,  any  more 
than  the  present  free  coinage  of  gold  means  fiat  gold. 
The  law  would  simply  determine  the  relative  value  or 
purchasing  power  of  the  two  metals,  guaranteeing  by  its 
stamp  that  when  coined  they  possessed  that  value. 
The  coinage  ratio  is,  necessarily,  arbitrary.  Commerce, 
not  coinage  arranges  the  value,  as  shown  by  the  decline 
of  nearly  50  per  cent,  in  the  value  of  the  silver  dollar 
'since  the  treasury  stopped  buying,  the  mines  were  closed 
and  industries  ceased  their  activities.  If  everybody 
were  allowed  to  coin  silver  dollars  the  cause  of  their 
depreciation  would  be  at  once  comprehended  ; but  as  the 
government  produces  an  insufliciency,  an  abundance  of 
silver  bullion,  not  coinable,  should  not  effect  the  worth 
of  the  coin.  One  political  economist  says  that  the  hard 
times  have  been  caused  by  improved  machinery  used  in 
production  and  by  the  much-abused  silver  dollars  of 
Uncle  Sam,  reducing  prices.  Wheat  and  cotton  were 
never  before  so  low  in  price  ; but  the  cotton  crop  of  1893 
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was  over  2,000,000  bales  short,  and  wheat  missed  the  high 
mark  by  100,000,000  bushels.  If  all  the  agricultural 
products  of  1893  could  have  been  sold  for  bimetalic 
prices  the  farmers  would  have  been  better  off  by  81,500,- 
000,000.  Is  it  worth  while  mentioning  that  the  country 
has  lost  over  $30,000,000  by  the  closing  of  the  silver 
mines  ? 

Free  coinage  does  not  mean  ruin.  France  tried  it, 
15^  to  I,  from  1803  to  1873,  for  both  gold  and  silver, 
and  their  market  value  remained  unchanged.  When  silver 
was  demonetized  by  France  in  1873,  the  relative  value 
of  silver  at  once  fell,  as  all  but  about  13  per  cent,  of  the 
metal  was  made  into  coin.  There  can  be  no  competition 
in  the  matter  of  bullion  for  coinage  ; the  general  govern- 
ment ot  the  United  States  is  alone  in  the  matter.  Under 
the. free  coinage  system,  gold  and  silver  bullion  would  be 
equivalent  to  money  and  the  demand  constant.  An 
excessive  supply ' would  mean  a deficient  demand, 
prices  would  be  lowered,  and  the  owners  of  mines 
would  at  once  seal  up  their  treasure  pits  until  the  con- 
sumption of  the  metals  by  trade,  the  arts,  exchanges, 
and  increased  commerce  by  an  increased  population 
should  call  for  their  reopening.  Then,  too,  these  mines  are 
exhaustible  : the  ores  of  one  or  more  may  give  out  any 
day.  New  mines  are  not  easily  found,  or  when  found,  may 
be  difficult  or  expensive  to  work.  Free  coinage  will  not 
restore  their  richness.  It  would  utilize  these  mineral 
resources  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  and  the  good  of 
the  country. 
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The  people  have  never  been  called  upon  to  decide  at 
the  polls  a question  of  more  importance  to  national 
and  individual  interests  than  this  subject  of  free  coinage. 
Will  it  do  us  good  or  work  us  harm  ? The  figures  in 
this  pamphlet  are  mere  outposts  of  the  army  of  facts  ad- 
vancing in  favor  of  restoring  silver  to  its  tried  and  hon- 
orable place  in  the  coinage  of  the  land.  The  gold  stand- 
ard men  will  blind  you  with  fallacies  and  deafen  you 
with  threats,  but  it  will  be  difficult  to  convince  you  that 
a silver  dollar  is  not  better  than  a paper  dollar,  and  you 
are  not  likely  to  be  threatened  into  the  belief  that  the 
country  will  be  ruined  if  you  carry  silver,  rather  than 
paper,  as  your  protector  against  want. 

The  battle-ground  is  to  be  in  the  great  South  and  the 
greater  West,  where  are  the  immense  crop  regions  of  the 
cereals  and  the  metals.  Shall  the  followers  of  nature  in 
all  her  moods,  the  students  of  her  growth,  the  workers 
of  her  prolific  sources  of  wealth  bend  in  submission  to 
^the  dictates  of  the  money-loaners  of  the  East  and  of 
Europe  ? good  men  in  their  ways,  probably  ; but  those 
ways  are  not  in  harmony  with  the  ambitions,  interests, 
thoughts  and  labors  of  the  millions  to  whom  silver  seems 
to  promise  a rest  from  panics  and  a reward  for  toil. 

Nothing  new,  nothing  fantastic  or  fanatical  in 
finance  is  sought.^  For  eighty  years  the  country  pros- 
pered under  the  bimetalic  standard.  If  there  were  com- 
mercial crises,  they  came,  not  from  silver,  but  from  paper 
money,  promises  to  pay,  in  printer’s  ink.  If  there 
has  been  a change  in  twenty  years  from  peace  and 
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plenty  to  semi-concealed  rebellion  and  unmasked  misery,  ' 
charge  it  not  to  silver.  If  people  have  become  blind  or 
cursed  with  apathy,  as  to  their  money  condition,  it  has  * 
been  from  a hopelessness  of  securing  a change  through 
political  combinations,  a despair  at  seeing  class  legisla- 
tion in  Congress  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception. 

A debtor  nation  we  certainly  have  become  ; but  rags 
are  not  chains,  nor  has  the  ballot-box  been  robbed  of  its 
thunderbolts  of  justice.  If  we  are  a free  and  independ- 
ent people,  let  us  not  plead  with  foreigners  for  interna- 
tional bimetalism  to  cure  an  ill  of  our  own  creating. 

“ In  God  we  Trust”  is  the  motto  on  our  coins ; but 
we  borrow  from  the  devil,  as  the  balance  sheets  show. 
Silver  has  been  a beggar  at  our  back  door  for  twenty 
years.  Let  us  close  up  the  record  of  the  triumphs  of  the 
nineteenth  century  by  leading  it  through  the  front  door 
and  installing  Uncle  Sam’s  silver  dollar  as  once  more  the 
equal  of  its  yellow  brother. 
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